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If  /  iFiff/W  (jiof  o.  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  wouXd  he  to  teU  him  his  fitie.  If  he  resolved  to  venture  upon  the  dangeroui 
L'u-t  of  tellinj  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind~~neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 

then  the  moo 
De  Foe. 


"nwn,  iheu  fall  upon  him  with  the'  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  teUs  them  of  virtues^  when  they  have  any,  thei 
%iacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  onfearlm.^: 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

the  french  assembly.  . 

If  we  in  England  have  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  proceedings  of  our  Parliament  during  the  session  now 
drawing  to  a  close,  intelligent  Frenchmen  have  veiy 
much  greater  reason  for  complaint  at  the  temper  and 
<H)ndnct  of  their  National  Assembly.  No  one  can  say 
that  such  a  temper  and  such  conduct  are  unparalleled  or 
tren  unusual  in  the  history  of  French  representative 
chambers — by  whatever  name  they  may  have  been 
called ;  bat  people  hoped  that  the  sobering  influences  of 
the  German  triumph,  and  of  the  terrible  necessities  pro¬ 
duced  by  it,  would  induce  a  business-like  demeanour  and 
an  earnest  spirit,  especially  under  the  guidance  of  so 
imve  and  wise  a  Chief  of  the  Executive  as  M.  Thiers. 
They  have  been  disappointed.  The  National  Assembly 
has  met  on  most  days,  for  two  or  three  hours  a  day,  since 
the  12th  of  last  February ;  but,  save  in  promptly  agree¬ 
ing  to  the  terms  of  peace  with  the  Germans,  and,  till 
lately,  in  generally  assenting,  with  tolerable  meekness, 
to  the  dictates  of  the  Government,  its  subsequent  pro¬ 
cedure  has  been  divided  between  apathy  on  great  points, 
and  violent  outbursts  of  jealousy  and  spite  on  minor 
matters. 

Perhaps  the  explanation  of  that  may  be  that  the  abler 
members  of  the  National  Assembly — and  there  are  able 
men  in  it — regard  it,  not  as  a  moribund  body,  but  as  a 
body  that  has  no  longer  any  right  to  live.  Its  legitimate 
functions  expired,  and,  in  theory,  at  any  rate,  it  ought  to 
have  done  nothing  more  than  prepare  the  way  for  a  suc¬ 
cessor,  as  soon  as  the  peace  was  signed  on  the  26th  of 
February.  Most  Frenchmen,  as  well  as  foreigners,  appear 
to  have  forgotten  that  the  National  Assembly  was  elected, 
by  an  arrangement  between  Count  Bismarck  and  M. 
Jules  Favre,  simply  in  order  that  it  might,  in  the  name 
of  France,  ratify  the  armistice  that  had  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  negotiators ;  and  it  was  solely  as  a 
carrying  out  this  pressing  business  that 
jj.  Thiers  was,  on  the  17th  of  February,  chosen 
4k  fbe  Executive.  It  was  on  those  terms — 

ough,  of  course,  he  meant  to  do  more  than  this — that 

•  Ihiers  took  office  and  organised  a  Cabinet.  “  I  can- 
uo  imagine,  he  said,  on  the  19th  of  February,  “that 
any  ow  can  occupy  himself  with  the  constitutional  ques- 
lon  while  France  is  debating  in  the  grasp  of  the  enemy, 
or  R  ^  ^^fpchcy.  Every  man  of  sense,  be  he  Monarchist 
publican,  can  work  usefully  for  the  interest  of  the 

undV^’k^^/^^  at  the  proper  time,  declare 

then  JIfk  ^  government  it  desires  to  exist ;  and 

our  k  ^  knowledge  of  its  wants,  we  can  decide 
fiiA  merely  by  a  majority,  but  by 

that  ft  ^11.”  The  vociferous  applause  with  which 
that  received  by  the  Chamber  shows 

and  understood  the  limits  of  its  duty, 

^utv  ft  nation  to  believe  that  it  would  do  that 

pWd  w'fk  course,  that  duty  was  not  corn- 

treat^  mere  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  The 


had  it  separated  before  the  first  instalment  was  raised 
and  paid.  But  it  ought  to  have  seen  to  that  and  to  tho 
kindred  questions  of  finance  that  could  brook  no  delay, 
without  interfering  with  any  of  the  constitutional  ques¬ 
tions  which,  as  M.  Thiers  promised,  should  be  duly  referred 
to  the  nation.  As  every  one  knows,  it  did  not  thus  limit 
its  action.  It  almost  immediately  entered  upon  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  governmental  affairs,  following  the  lead  of 
M.  Thiers  and  his  colleagues.  To  that  was  mainly  due 
the  Communal  insurrection  in  Paris,  which,  wmle  it 
lasted,  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  war  indemnity  to 
be  raised,  and  thus  for  the  legitimate  business  of  the 
Assembly  to  be  complete.  In  that  way  the  Assembly 
had  an  excuse  for  holding  together  till  the  end  of  May, 
and  even  for  dabbling  with  certain  matters  not  strictly 
within  its  province,  yet  which  could  not  conveniently  be 
deferred  till  the  unlmown  date  when  the  civil  war  should 
be  over.  Now,  however,  what  justification  has  it  for 
longer  life  ?  By  what  authority  does  it  busy  itself  about 
local  government  and  army  reform  ?  And,  on  what 
pretext  of  right,  if  a  rather  extravagant  rumour  be  true, 
does  it  propose  next  week  to  ask  M.  Thiers  to  become 
President  of  the  French  Republic  ? 

Of  course  it  would  be  possible  to  find  a  sufficient 
answer  to  those  questions  on  the  ground  of  expe¬ 
diency.  The  Convention  which  invited  William  III. 
to  our  shores  was  fully  justified  in  voting  itself  a  Par¬ 
liament,  and  in  continuing  to  sit  until  it  had  passed  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  seeing  that,  had  it  resigned  as  soon  as 
its  proper  work  was  over,  the  Jacobin  reaction  in  the 
country  would  probably  have  caused  that  work  to  be 
undone,  and  James  II.,  made  more  tyrannical  than 
ever,  to  be  reinstated  in  place  of  his  son-in-law.  So  it 
might  have  been  that,  had  the  National  Assembly 
resigned  as  soon  as  the  peace  arrangements  were  com¬ 
pleted,  Legitimism  or  even  Napoleonism  might  have 
forced  their  way,  by  a  gust  of  cleverly-guided  popular 
favour,  to  the  front,  and  thus  mischief  might  have  been 
done  which  further  dissension,  if  not  more  bloodshed, 
would  have  been  needed  to  undo.  But  no  one  can  say 
that  such  a  danger  now  exists.  Legitimism  has  been 
exploded  by  its  own  head.  Napoleonism  is  at  any  rate 
stationary,  and,  being  stationary,  shows  to  the  world 
how  small  and  worthless  a  thing  it  is.  Republicanism 
may  not  be  very  strong  in  France,  and  there  may  be 
no  single  Republican  party  able  to  take  the  lead  of  the 
others,  and  to  command  the  respect  of  all.  But,  at  any 
rate,  the  time  has  surely  come  for  another  appeal  to  the 
country,  in  order  that  the  country  may  itself,  to  repeat 
M.  Thiers’  own  words,  “declare  under  what  form  of 
government  it  desires  to  exist.”  If,  then,  it  chooses, 
either  by  its  direct  voice,  by  such  implication  as  there 
may  be  in  his  re-election  as  a  Deputy  for  eighteen  or 
twenty  constituencies,  or  by  the  decision  of  a  new 
Assembly  properly  constituted  for  the  purpose,  to  make 
M.  Thiers  its  President,  or  King,  or  Emperor,  let  it  be 
so.  But  for  him  to  bo  endowed  with  undefined — that  is, 
with  unlimited — powers,  by  an  Assembly  not  qualified 
for  the  purpose,  would  be  an  egregious  blunder,  an 
insult  to  what  little  of  Constitutionalism  exists  in  France, 
and  an  arrangement  suited  only  to  afford  the  vain  old 
man  some  temporary  gratification,  and  to  aggravate  tho 
dangers  of  future  revolution. 
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for  her  children  however  many  they  might  be, 
several  of  her  children  having  been  already  endoi^ 
sho  has  a  fair  reason  to  expect  that  the  rest  will  also 
provided  for  as  soon  as  they  come  of  age.  There  is  ^ 
implied  contract  which  it  would  be  indecorous  to  brei^ 
even  if  the  tax  upon  each  loyal  subject  in  the  kine^' 
for  each  Royal  Pnnce  were  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
half-farthing  a  year,  at  which  the  Times  computes  it 
There  are  only  two  unfledged  pensioners,  moreover  yet 
to  be  provided  for,  and  it  would  be  a  graceless  tMuff 
to  refuse  the  ingathering  of  half-farthings  for  all  who 
remain  of  the  present  generation  of  Royal  Princes  and 
Princesses.  And  there  is  no  fear  that  they  will  be 
refused.  Mr  Taylor  told  only  one  in  the  lobby  on  the 
vote  for  Princess  Louise’s  dowry,  and  he  told  eleven 
last  Monday.  We  may  be  sure  that  he  will  have  a 
larger  following  when  a  dowry  is  asked  for  Princess 
Beatrice,  and  a  yet  larger  one  when  Prince  Leopold’s 
allowance  is  in  question  ;  but  we  may  also  be  sure  that 
that  largest  number  will  at  most  be  only  a  respectable 
minority. 

That  is  as  it  should  be.  Few,  even  of  the  loudest 
protestors  against  these  Royal  pensions,  will  really  grudge 
them  to  their  recipients ;  and  many  even  of  those  who 
voted  on  Monday  night  in  favour  of  the  last  of  them,  in 
a  proper  spirit  of  courtesy,  and  with  a  feeling  that  Prince 
Arthur  had  a  tolerablv  equitable  claim  to  his  15,000^, 
a-year,  are  of  opinion  that  the  system  under  which  this 
and  other  pensions  are  given  is  a  wrong  one,  and  that 
they  who  protest  against  it  are  doing  a  useful,  if  a  thank* 
less,  work.  There  is  much  justification,  indeed,  for  even 
the  noisy  complaints  that  have  been  lately  made  in 
Birmingham  and  elsewhere,  and  which  Mr  Odger  and 
Mr  Bradlaugh  boldly  repeated  last  Sunday  and  Monday 
in  Hyde  Park  and  at  Trafalgar  Square.  There  is  a  rea¬ 
sonable  feeling  abroad,  and  it  is  growing  very  rapidly,, 
that,  if  each  particular  Prince  costs  only  half-a-farthing 
to  each  inhabitant  of  the  country,  the  whole  machinery 
of  Royalty  costs  a  good  many  half-farthings,  and  that 
there  is  really  very  little  to  show  for  it.  What  is  strange 
is  that  this  feeling  is  not  limited  to  the  extreme  Eadi(^ 
class  of  working  men,  and  that  it  hardly  began  with 
them.  The  first  complaints  about  the  stagnation  of 
Royalty,  of  which  we  heard  much,  came  from  Court 
tradesmen  and  Court  ladies,  whose  grumblings  of  a  few 
years  ago,  on  the  score  that  the  former  could  not  sell 
their  wares  and  the  latter  could  not  exhibit  their  dresses 
and  jewelleiy  because  there  were  no  drawing-rooms  to 
give  eclat  to  the  London  season,  are  in  everybody’s  recol¬ 
lection.  To  those  grumblings  a  different  and^  a  more 
reasonable  complaint  has  now  succeeded.  Having  been 
reminded  that,  in  the  opinion  of  some  competent  iudges, 
the  chief  use  of  Royalty  is  to  serve  as  a  pivot,  round  which 
the  world  of  fashion  may  revolve,  and  not  canng  very 
much  about  the  world  of  fashion,  agood  many  working  m^ 
and  others  have  come  to  ask  whether  it  is  worth 
to  pay  so  much  for  thie  maintenance  of  tais  national 
ornament  and  source  of  ornament.  If  their  impression 
is  a  false  one,  and  if  the  question  to  which  it  leads  is  to- 
loyal,  the  blame  lies  with  the  aristocratic  and  pseu  o- 
aristocratic  folk  who  prompted  the  question. 

The  thing  is  done,  however ;  and  the  mischief,  , 
a  mischief,  is  being  aggravated  by  such  action  as  ma 
the  House  of  Lords  on  Monday.  It  seems,  ** 

all  who  made  most  profession  of  loyalty  to  t^ 
were  just  now  doing  their  utmost  to  increase  the  i  e 
disloyal  thought.  But  is  it  disloyal?  F^hs  , 
all  classes  are  naturally  Conservative.  They  have  now 


Setting  aside,  however,  this  often-talked  of,  but  as  yet 
only  threatened,  assumption  by  the  Assembly  of  power 
to  confer  permanent  office  on  M.  Thiers,  there  are  mis¬ 
chiefs  enough  being  done  by  itd  actual  assumption  of 
power  to  legislate  on  other  matters  and  of  right  to  exer¬ 
cise  that  power  apparently  in  perpetuity.  No  limit  was 
fixed  by  its  parents.  Count  Bismarck  and  M.  Favre,  to 
the  life  of  the  Assembly.  If,  therefore,  it  was  not  elected 
solely  to  do  one  pressing  business  and  then  dissolve,  it 
was  elected  to  sit  for  ever,  filling  up  vacancies  in  its 
ranks  from  time  to  time,  as  it  did  last  month,  under  the 
guidance  of  its  Chief  of  the  Executive  and  the  soldiers 
in  his  service.  That  surely  is  about  the  worst  form  of 
Government  that  could  exist  —  an  oligarchy  of  some 
six  hundred  members,  making  their  own  laws  and 
laws  for  their  fellow-countrymen,  but  amenable  to  no 
control.  Happily,  or  unhappily,  however,  there  is  a 
sort  of  control  very  often  exercised  in  France.  When 
a  governing  power,  whether  vested  in  one  man,  in 
fifty,  or  in  five  hundred,  becomes  obnoxious  to  the 
people,  they  rise  against  it ;  and,  if  they  can  get  the  sol¬ 
diery  on  their  side,  they  overturn  it.  There  seemed 
to  be  some  hope  that  a  better  method  would  follow  upon 
the  last  revolution  ;  but,  if  it  is  again  repeated,  the  fault 
will  be  with  the  Assembly  which  now  continues  to  exer¬ 
cise  a  power  to  which  it  has  no  right. 


ROYALTY  AND  LOYALTY. 

It  is  strange  that  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
attacks  should  last  Monday  have  been  made  upon  the 
Queen.  In  the  Upper  House  a  large  majority  protested 
against  the  exercise  by  her  Majesty  of  her  Royal  Pre¬ 
rogative  in  opposition  to  their  lordships’  wishes.  In 
the  Lower  House  a  small  minority  protested  against  her 
Majesty’s  request  for  tho  pensioning  of  one  of  her 
children.  We  sympathise  with  neither  protest,  but  wo 
certainly  object  most  strongly  to  tho  more  disloyal  one 
of  which  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  tho  author. 
Whether  tho  measure  that  ho  objected  to  really  came 
within  the  definition  of  the  Royal  Prerogative  is  a  point 
on  which  few  lawyers  will  agree  with  him ;  and  none 
probably  will  assert  that,  even  if  Army  Purchase  was 
actually  abolished  by  Royal  Warrant  and  not  by  statu¬ 
tory  power,  any  harm  can  come  thence  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  since  tho  Government  and  its  legal  advisers  declare 
that  tho  Queen  only  claimed  or  was  induced  to  act 
under  statutory  power,  and  therefore  no  precedent  can 
be  made  in  favour  of  the  Royal  Prerogative.  That, 
however,  is  beside  tho  mark  at  present.  Tho  plain 
meaning  and  tho  practical  result  of  the  Duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond’s  triumph  is  that  a  blow  has  been  struck  against 
tho  Royal  Prerogative.  But  this,  like  all  other  seiious 
appurtenances  of  Royalty,  now  exists  only  in  theory.  It 
can  only  be  administered  by  her  Majesty^s  Ministers,  and 
her  Majesty’s  ^Ministers  are  now  servants,  not  of  the 
Crown,  but  of  Parliament.  Were  Mr  Gladstone,  or  any 
other  Premier,  possessed  of  oven  greater  strength  than  Mr 
Gladstone  is  credited  with  by  tho  Tory  Lords,  to  advise 
tho  Queen  to  act  in  any  way,  with  or  without  the  nominal 
protection  of  Prerogative,  of  which  Parliament  dis¬ 
approved,  ho  w'ould  not  bo  allowed  to  hold  office  for  a 
week.  It  is  naturally  galling  to  the  House  of  Peers  to 
find  that,  though  it  can  still  pass  obstructive  votes,  and 
seriously  retard  the  progress  of  legislation,  its  censure  is 
not  heeded  ;  but  the  Peers  have  themselves  to  blame  for 
tho  discovery.  They  seized  a  weapon  which  they  ought 
to  have  known  that  they  were  too  old  and  weak  to  wield, 
and  they  need  not  complain  now  that  it  has  fallen  on 
their  own  feet,  though  others  may  justly  find  fault  with 
them  for  having,  in  tho  course  of  their  experiment,  need¬ 
lessly  shaken  the  foundations  of  tho  Throne. 

The  experiment  of  Mr  P.  A.  Taylor  and  his  eleven 
followers  in  tho  Houso  of  Commons  w’as  not  so  ill- 
advised,  and  was  much  less  disloyal.  But  it  was  in  bad 
taste.  Tho  Queen’s  income  having  been  fixed  for  life  at 
her  accession  to  tho  throne,  with  no  stipulation  as  to  the 
use  sho  should  make  of  it  and  with  precedents  to  lead 
her  to  suppose  that  separate  endowment  would  bo  found 
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election  expenses. 

ThaoroCTess  of  the  Ballot  Bill  through  Committee 
^wn  a  curious  commontary  on  Mr  Vernon 
self-complacent  flattery  of  working  men. 
o^ulauds  them  for  “  that  strong  common  sense  and 
^®7^1  knowledge  which  distinguished  them,  and 
taught  them  that  men  in  their  own  class  were 
^  f  b^t  fitted  to  carry  out  the  business  of  repre- 
ting  them  in  that  House.”  If  working  men  had 
^  Parliament,  they  would  have  extended  the 
V  ^  of  Dolling  beyond  the  time  best  suited  for  the 
^ddle  class.  It  is  also  highly  probable  that  they* 
oold  have  insisted  on  making  all  expenditure  corrupt 
^hich  was  not  entered  in  the  official  return.  But  there 
^  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  have  voted  a^inst  Mr 
Vernon  Harcourt  on  the  18th  clause.  This  clause, 
hich  provides  for  the  cost  of  the  machinery  of  elections 
Ling  thrown  on  the  rates,  had  from  a  middle-class 
Hoi^  of  Commons  very  different  treatment  to  that 
which  it  would  have  received  if  there  had  been  even  a 
sprinkling  of  working  men  to  be  heard  on  the  subject. 
^The  18th  clause  has  had  a  chequered  experience  in  the 
House.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr  Fawcett  into  Mr  Dis¬ 
raeli’s  Corrupt  Practices  Bill,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
discooragement  of  the  Government,  was  carried,  though  in 
a  somewhat  small  House,  by  a  majority  of  nine.  Subse¬ 
quently  the  decision  was  reversed,  and  the  clause  struck 
oufc.  Mr  Fawcett  afterwards  embodied  his  proposition  in  a 
Bill, hut  it  was  rejected  on  the  second  reading  by  a  majority 
of  three  in  a  full  House.  Now,  when  the  clause  appears 
under  the  fatal  patronage  of  the  Government,  it  is  con- 
tumeliously  thrown  out  by  256  against  160.  The 
Government  whip  was  not  brought  to  bear  on  members, 
and  the  result  shows  of  what  manner  of  men  a  portion 
of  the  Liberal  majority  is  made  up. 

The  opponents  of  the  clause,  like  Mr  Vernon  Har¬ 
court,  make  no  secret  of  their  antipathy ;  they  simply 
wish  to  keep  working  men  out  of  the  House.  Mr  Henry 
James,  Q.C.,  who  moved  the  rejection  of  the  clause, 
stated  his  reasons  with  an  openness,  not  to  say  bluntness, 
that  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  any  of  his  con¬ 
stituents  who  belong  to  that  class  whose  good  sense  is  so 
lauded  by  Mr  Vernon  Harcourt.  He  said,  if  the  clause 
were  carried,  there  would  be  much  greater  frequency  of 
change  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  was  undesir¬ 
able  that  a  member’s  term  of  office  in  that  House  should 
be  short.  That  depends.  Those  in  the  House  naturally 
think  so.  Those  out  of  the  House,  and  desiring  to  get 
in,  as  naturally  hold  an  opposite  opinion.  The  public 
can  judge  between  them,  and  the  constituencies  are  quite 
as  able  to  look  after  their  owm  interests  as  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  may  be  supposed  to  be.  Mr  James  stated  his 
case  with  epigrammatic  point  and  brevity.  “  Only  two 
dasses  of  men  would  be  able  to  secure  seats  in  that 
House — viz.,  those  who  represented  great  wealth,  or 
exhibited  ^eat  daring  and  impudence.”  The  House  is 
an  influential  club  of  rich  men,  and  it  is  impudence  in  a 
poor  man  to  seek  admission.  That  is  a  creed  of  a  kind, 
^  it  to  the  notice  of  the  electors, 

e  do  not  deny  that  there  is  one  very  good  reason 
or  the  selection  of  men  in  comfortable,  if  not  wealthy, 
circumstances.  Needy  men  are  exposed  to  much  tempta- 
th*^*H  adventurers  excite  suspicion  even  when 

deserve  reproach.  In  a  society  like  ours, 
ere  the  reverence  for  wealth  is  of  the  first  magnitude, 
thp^  whatever  his  eminence,  that,  without  riches, 
worb’^^  ambition  is  not  full.  If  a  number  of 

few  obtain  admission  to  Parliament,  a 

sonab/^i  succumb  to  temptation.  .It  would  be  unrea- 
from  ^  greater  integrity  from  workmen  than 

from  h  Shameful  and  direct  bribery  we  are  free 
one  L  is  abundant.  More  than 

^0  not  r  r  S'  good  thing  of  his  position.  AVe 

sional  ar?  ^  ffiose  who  hunger  and  thirst  for  profes- 
foreet  sweets  of  office ;  but  we  cannot 

^fficed  tn  fl  L  ®^™®  of  an  M.P.  has  more  than  once 
health  is  ^  doubtful  company.  The  possession  of 
*^**86  •  although  a  slender,  protection  against 

But  We  kiln  ^  reasonable  distrust  of  poor  men. 

w  hat  among  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  rich, 


there  are  men  who  cannot  be  bought,  and  it  is  for  the- 
constituencies  to  hesitate  when  a  man  of  uncertain  or 
unformed  character  solicits  their  suffrages. 

^  The  question,  however,  involved  in  tho  18th  clause 
did  not  require  the  House  of  Commons  to  decide  whether 
poor  or  rich  men  would,  on  the  whole,  make  better 
representatives.  The  point  was,  whether  an  artificial 
barrier  should  be  kept  up  for  tho  purpose  of  excluding 
poor  men.  The  House  decided  to  retain  a  property- 
qualification  of  the  worst  possible  kind,  for  it  disguises 
and  conceals  a  corrupt  theory  of  the  relation  between  a 
member  and  his  constituents.  In  holding  that  tho  ex. 
penses  of  conducting  an  election,  of  erecting  booths  and 
paying  clerks,  should  bo  thrown  on  the  candidate,  the 
House,  by  implication,  declared  that  a  member  is  ele^ed,. 
not  to  perform  a  public  duty  for  tho  benefit  of  tho  nation, 
but  to  an  office  for  his  own  private  advantage.  The 
question  is  in  a  nutshell.  For  whose  benefit  ia  a  member- 
elected  ?  If  for  his  own,  certainly  he  ought  to  pay ;  but 
if  it  is  for  the  constituency’s,  then  it  ought  to  pay.  The 
candidate  who  says.  Elect  me  and  I  will  pay  all  expenses, 
bribes  wholesale.  Ho  holds  hjmself  up  as  one  obtaining 
a  great  favour,  and  whom  it  is  lawful  and  patriotic  to 
fleece  as  much  as  possible.  Nothing  could  be  more 
demoralising  to  a  constituency.  It  is  a  legislative  de» 
duration  in  favour  of  a  view  only  too  popular  in  somo- 
places,  that  an  election  is  an  occasion  to  get  something 
out  of  candidates  for  the  “  good  of  the  place,”  which,, 
being  interpreted,  means  to  fatten  the  distributoi's  of 
corruption  and  to  make  the  beer  to  flow.  Constituencies 
that  submit  to  such  bribery  degrade  themselves,  and 
prepare  the  way  for  their  political  extinction.  Let  us,, 
however,  begin  at  the  fountain  head,  and  put  down  tho 
wholesale  bribery  o^  candidates,  by  throwing  the  expense 
of  the  machinery  of  elections  on  those  for  whoso  sake 
they  are  held. 

One  argument  used  is  that  the  cost  of  pollin  g-booths,. 
&c.,  is  so  small  a  portion  of  the  expenditure  at  a  n  election 
that  it  is  not  worth  speaking  about.  This  is  true  from 
the  point  of  view  of  those  members  who  push  their  w’ay 
into  the  House  by  a  profuse  expenditure  of  mo  ney.  But 
the  question  has  a  different  side.  Tho  expense  of 
hustings,  <fec.,  is  tho  only  money  that  a  candidate  mnst 
pay.  But  for  that  sum,  his  election  need  not  cost  him 
a  single  farthing.  Until  a  candidate  can  bo  returned 
free  of  expense  to  himself  or  othei’s,  wo  cannot  say  that 
an  election  is  perfectly  pure.  This  purity  would  not 
tell  necessarily  in  favour  of  w'orking  men.  Mr  J.  S, 
Mill  refused  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  legislating,  and 
his  example  might  be  copied  in  other  cases,  if  tho  law 
did  not  compel  the  candidate  to  pay. 

Tho  opponents  of  the  clause  did  not  perceive  the- 
glaring  contradiction  between  their  professions  and  tlieir 
votes.  They  affected  to  believe  that  working  men  bad 
too  much  sense  to  choose  persons  of  their  own  class  to 
represent  them.  If  so,  why  do  they  insist  upon  pro¬ 
tecting  themselves  from  the  rivalry  of  working-class 
candidates  by  inflicting  a  fine  which  is  nothing  to  rich 
men,  but  operates  against  ther  poor  man  as  a  prohibitory 
tariff?  Let  tho  competition  be  free  and  open.  Men  of 
wealth  will,  in  a  country  like  this,  have  an  immense 
advantage  in  tho  race.  If  to  w’calth  they  adil  educa¬ 
tion  or  hereditary  position,  their  chance  is  enormously 
increased.  If,  besides,  they  possess  intelligence,  political 
aptitude,  and  an  unblemished  character,  surely  tho  odds 
are  sufficiently  in  their  favour  without  tho  mean  exix*- 
dient  of  making  the  poor  man  put  dowm  his  hundred 
pounds.  Let  tho  gentlemen  of  England  display  their 
native  courage,  let  there  bo  a  fair  field  and  no  favour, 
and  let  the  best  man  win.  There  can  bo  no  surer  sign- 
of  political  incapacity  in  any  class,  than  a  distrust 
of  its  own  powers,  and  a  trust  in  artificial  props.  The 
exclusion  of  working  men,  by  throwing  upon  them  an 
unjust  payment,  is  not  only  mean  in  itself,  but  it  strikes 
a  blow  at  a  cause  near  the  heart  of  every  lover  of  repre¬ 
sentative  institutions — namely,  purity  of  election.  For- 
one  thing,  however,  the  vote  of  last  Monday  need  not 
be  regretted.  It  sifts  the  sham  Libemls.  Tho  working¬ 
men  now  know  their  false  friends  :  it  will  be  their  own. 
fault  if  they  do  not  give  them  a  severe  lesson. 
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the  bight  of  public  meeting. 

We  have  passed  very  calmly  and  quietly  through  a 
grave  constitutional  crisis.  Blundering  statesmanship 
has  but  just  escaped  the  results  of  its  own  incompetence. 
As  matters  turned  out,  we  believe  that  not  even  a  pocket 
was  picked  in  Trafalgar  Square  on  Monday  night.  It  is 
not,  however,  the  fault  of  Mr  Bruce  that  some  score  of 
lives  were  not  lost.  He  provoked  storm,  before  which 
he  found  he  would  be  powerless.  And  he  bungled  out 
of  his  mistake  with  a  clumsiness  worthy  of  the  Home 
Office  even  in  its  worst  days. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  meeting  was  held  in  Hyde 
Park  on  Sunday,  to  protest  against  the  grant  to  Prince 
Arthur ;  and  that,  after  one  or  two  speakers  had  held 
forth,  it  was  agreed  that  the  meeting  should  be  adjourned 
until  Monday  night,  to  then  assemble  in  Trafalgar  Square. 
Now  there  is,  it  seems,  an  Act  of  George  IH.  (59,  c.  19), 
hy  which  any  public  meeting,  held  during  session  of 
Parliament  within  a  mile  of  Westminster  Hall,  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  an  address  or  a  petition  to  either 
House,  is  {})80  facto  an  unlawful  assembly,  guilty  of  the 
offence  of  “  tumultuous  petitioning.”  Accordingly  an 
edict  was  issued  from  Scotland  Yard  forbidding  the 
holding  of  such  a  meeting.  At  this  edict  Mr  Brad- 
laugh,  who  is  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  laws 
under  which  he  lives,  simply  laughed,  and  assured 
the  police  that  he  should  hold  the  meeting  in  spite  of  all 
the  effective  strength  of  both  Scotland  Yard  and  the 
Horse  G  uards ;  and  that,  as  long  as  no  breach  of  the 
peace  was  committed,  and  as  long  as  the  meeting  did  not 
contravene  the  Act  of  George  III.  by  adopting  an  address 
or  a  petition,  he  dared  the  police  to  interfere.  The 
Government  were  at  once  checkmated.  The  meeting 
was  held.  A  surging  sea  of  faces  fdled  Trafalgar  Square ; 
and  from  between  the  Lions  Mr  Bradlaugh  mocked  the 
Government  to  his  heart’s  content.  “  I  have,”  said  he, 
“  been  too  much  for  even  her  Majesty’s  Attorney- General. 
Through  the  musty  old  Act  of  George  III.  I  have  driven, 
not  a  coach  and  six,  but  a  Commissioner  of  Police  and 
all  liis  men.”  And  so  the  speeches  were  made;  and  the 
speakers  were  cheered  ;  and  the  audience  went  home  to 
bed  ;  and  Mr  Bruce  the  next  night,  being  sorely  baited 
in  the  House,  did  his  best  to  carry  off  the  little  contre¬ 
temps  with  as  much  dignity  as  he  could  w'ell  muster. 

The  merits  of  the  controversy  lie  almost  in  a  nutshell, 
if  we  are  sufficiently  honest  to  avoid  any  intentional 
confusion,  such  as  that  in  which  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
loves  to  indulge,  between  the  right  of  public  meeting  on 
the  one  hand,  and  its  abuses  and  incidental  evils  on  the 
other.  The  New  York  Herald,  of  the  18th  ult.,  speaks  j 
of  “  the  sacred  right  of  meeting  guaranteed  to  American  ' 
citizens  by  the  Constitution.”  The  expression  is  none  ! 
too  strong.  To  a  citizen  of  a  free  State  the  right  of 
public  meeting  is  absolutely  essential.  It  is  as  important 
as  is  the  liberty  of  the  press  itself.  And  the  right  of 
meeting  must  not  bo  supposed  for  a  moment  to  depend 
upon  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  as  long  as  those  objects 
are  lawful  and  peaceable.  A  meeting  is  not  legal  because 
it  passes  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  Government — 
illegal  because  it  passes  a  condemnation.  Such  a  doctrine 
is  too  absurd  to  bear  consideration  for  a  moment.  To 
allow  the  Executive  to  decide  what  expressions  of  opinion 
are  and  what  are  not  illegal  is,  in  effect,  to  deny  the 
right  of  public  meeting  altogether. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  object  of  a  public 
meeting  must  be  contined  to  the  bare  expression  of 
opinion.  It  is  hero  that  the  distinction  must  bo  drawn 
betwTen  a  lawful  assembly  and  a  riot.  As  usual  our 
judge-made  law  is  very  clear  and  precise.  “  Any  meet¬ 
ing  assembled  under  sucli  circumstances  as,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  rational  and  firm  men,  are  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  danger  to  the  tranquillity  and  peace  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  is  an  unlawful  assembly  ;  and,  in  viewing  this 
question,  the  jury  should  take  into  their  consideration, 
(1)  the  hour  at  which  the  parties  meet,  and  (2)  the 
language  used ;  and  then  consider  whether  firm  and 
jrational  men,  having  their  families  and  property  there, 

“  would  have  reasonable  ground  to  fear  a  breach  of  the 
peace,  as  the  alarm  must  not  bo  merely  such  as  w’ould 
any  foolish  or  timid  person,  but  must  be  such  as 


are  held  in  Hyde  Park  and  elsewhere,  not  to  elicit  ^ 
express  opinion  but  to  “  intimidate  ”  the  GoTemiZt 


by  a  display  of  numerical  strength;  and  that  so  tli» 
are  riots  in  posse  at  least,  if  not  in  esse.  The  kev  n 
of  this  sophism  is  the  use  of  the  ambiguous 
“mtimidate.  If  a  small  meeting  is  held,  it  is  laughed 
down  as  a  hole-and-corner  gathering  of  some  two 
busybodies.  If  the  busybodies  come  by  thousands 
they  are  accused  of  intimidation,  and  pressure  is  nut 
upon  the  Home  Secretary  at  once  to  do  everything  short 
of  a  shower  of  grape.  There  are  people,  of  course  who 
are  afraid  where  no  fear  is,  and  who  can  be  intimidated 
without  intimidation.  It  is  obvious,  however,  in  spite 
of  all  the  special  pleading  of  the  Times,  that  a  mere 
display  of  numbers  is  not  in  itself  such  “  intimidation  ” 
as  ought  to  affect  a  “  firm  and  rational  ”  legislator.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  talk  of  the  “  menaces  ”  of  Mr  Beales 
and  of  the  working  men  of  London,  assembled  in*  their 
thousands  and  their  tens  of  thousands.”  But  unless  the 
working  men  do  assemble  in  their  thousands  and  their 
tens  of  thousands,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  how  they  are 
to  make  their  wishes  effectively  known. 

It  must  not  bo  forgotten,  however,  that  there  are  in 
London  certain  “practical  difficulties  to  be  overcome. 
First  and  foremost,  even  Mr  Bradlaugh  himself  will 
probably  admit  that  mass  meetings  at  the  very  doors  of 
the  House  of  Commons  would  be  an  infringement  of 
that  good  order  without  which  good  government  is 
impossible.  If  the  House  of  Commons  can  only  be 
kept  in  the  straight  course  by  the  constant  presence 
of  a  sister  assembly  sitting,  suh  Jove  puro,  in  Broad 
Sanctuary  or  Palace  Yard,  we  had  better  have 
a  dictatorship  at  once.  It  is  unfortunate,  perhaps, 
that  the  legal  limit  of  a  mile  should  include  iWalgar 
Square,  the  only  place  in  the  whole  centre  of  London 
where  a  really  effective  meeting  can  be  held.  Bat  it 
is  still  more  unfortunate  that  the  illegality  of  the 
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v:i:(»  of  Eotten  Bow,  or  to  drive  the  loungers 
**  “."Si!,  nannv  chairs.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
denvtho  right  of  meeting  in  the  parks  is,  in 
deny  the  right  of  meeting  altogether,  under 
v  Mtence  of  only  forbidding  it  in  certam  places.  Mr 
on  this  point,  has  played  the  working  man  false, 
’in  opposition,  in  1866,  he  keenly  attacked  Mr 
^f“le  and  argued  that  the  question  of  the  right  of 
’should  bo  treated  in  a  “conciliatory’  manner. 
Sf  tow  apparently,  wishes  to  do  much  as  Mr  Walpole 


of  the  Cabinet.  In  the  course  or  the  debate  in 
18^  Mr  Mill  asserted  “  that  if  the  people  had  not  a 
S’  to  meet  in  the  parks  (which  many  eminent  lawyers 
bflieved  they  had)  they  ought  to  have  it.”  To  this,  in 
Se  year  1871,  we  might  add  that  any  attempt  to  deprive 
them  of  the  right  in  question,  or  to  do  anything  more 
than  to  prevent  its  abuse,  would  be  a  most  hazardous 
and  dangerous  experiment.  If  the  police  were  ordered 
to  clear  Hyde  Park  to-morrow,  and  acted  upon  their 
orders  the  troops  would  have  to  clear  it  on  the  13th. 
No  Ministry  dare  face  such  a  contingency,  for  the  sake 
of  pleasing  the  dwellers  in  Kensin^n  and  Belgravia, 
or  even  with  the  higher  object  of  asserting  its  own 
resolution  and  firmness. 

IRISH  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION. 

The  attitude  of  the  Government  towards  Mr  Fawcett’s 
Bill  for  abolishing  tests  in  the  University  of  Dublin 
justifies  the  worst  forebodings,  and  warns  all  true 
Liberals  that  if  religious  equality  in  Ireland  is  not  to  be 
a  mere  cover  for  Ultramontane  aggression  and  priestly 
tyranny,  they  must  put  their  trust  in  themselves,  and 
not  in  Mr  Gladstone.  Whether  Tie  is  fettered  by  pro¬ 
mises  given  rashly  for  Ultramontane  support  affects 
himself  only ;  what  must  be  made  perfectly  certain  is 
that  he  shall  not  have  the  assistance  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  performing  them.  It  would  be  a  sorry  triumph 
for  Liberalism  to  break  down  in  England  the  barriers 
raised  by  religious  exclusiveness,  if  now  it  is  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  establishing  a  college  out  of  the  public  funds 
to  be  given  up  to  the  control  of  priests.  Such,  if  any¬ 
thing,  is  the  solution  suggested  by  Mr  Gladstone’s 
speech.  There  is  little  fear  of  his  being  able  to  carry 
the  Liberal  party  with  him.  The  Ultramontanes  may, 
if  they  please,  establish  and  endow  a  college  of  their 
own ;  they  may,  by  the  instruments  of  spiritual  intimi- 
^ion,  force  their  followers  to  send  their  children  to 
it;  they  may,  in  their  own  college,  carefully  stifle 
eve^  breath  of  intellectual  independence;  they  may 
banish  therefrom  the  works  of  the  noblest  thinkers  on 
the  greatest  subjects,  and  feed  their  pupils  with  the  obso¬ 
lete  jargon  of  the  schools ;  they  may  shut  out  the  light 
of  science,  and  cram  submissive  mind  a  with  catechisms 
and  moral  theology ;  all  that  they  may  do  with  their 
own,  if  they  choose.  But  what  the  Liberal  party  has 
inade  np  ite  mind  to,  is  that  the  priests  shall  not  execute 
“ose  projects  out  of  the  public  funds.  The  national 
^fc^ces  shall  not  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  sectaries. 
Ibe  plea  set  up  by  Mr  Gladstone  is  that  there  is  a 
cto  in  Ireland  who  refuse  to  permit  their  children 
r^ive  any  education  except  under  the  control  of 
and  that  it  is  unfair  to  punish  them  for  their 
j^ientious,  although  it  may  be  eccentric,  belief  by 
University  degrees.  This  plea  is  beside 
‘  frnni  n  University  is  a  mere  stamp, 

wftniJ  knowledge  of  its  possessor.  No  Liberal 
those  stamp  should  only  be  given  to 

form  with  certain  religious  observances  or 

strivPTi  i’  contrary,  the  Liberal  party  has 

Bunnlv  successfully,  to  relieve  not 

honoinfi  University  emoluments  and 

lJiiivp»H.v  trammels  of  religious  profession.  The 

perfect  I^nblin,  under  Mr  Fawcett’s  Bill,  gives 
^itv  degrees,  and  not  only  so,  but  opens 

all  kind  wealth,  to  the  competition 

is  demandpd  k  So  much,  and  nothing  less, 

by  the  principle  of  religious  equality.  But 


Mr  Gladstone  seems  to  endorse  the  quite  different,  and 
^^bgether  intolerable,  demand  of  me  Ultramontanes. 
They  wish,  in  the  first  instance,  to  degrade  the  Univer- 
^  order  to  accommodate  it  to  that  modicum 
^  enlightenment  which  they  think  it  safe  to  bestow. 
Next  they  desire,  at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  to  have 
the  exclusive  preparation  of  young  men  for  degrees. 
Now,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  Government  should 
interfere  with  the  higher  as  with  the  lower  education ; 
but  there  can  be  no  question  that  in  whatever  manner 
it  interferes  it  ought  to  remain  neutral  in  religious  sub¬ 
jects.  The  State  may  provide  secular  instruction,  but  it 
cannot  undertake  to  teach  religion.  If  there  are  any 
who  refuse  to  accept  such  secular  instruction,  except 
under ^  conditions  that  the  State  cannot  comply  with, 
there  is  a  perfectlv  clear  and  open  course :  let  them  pro¬ 
vide  it  for  themselves. 

Mr  Gladstone  was  right  in  saying  that,  although  the 
subject  may  at  present  be  discussed  in  a  soothing  manner, 
it  may  soon  swell  like  the  angry  sea.  A  proposal  to 
divert  any  portion  of  the  funds  of  the  University  of 
Dublin,  and  set  up  an  Ultramontane  College,  would  raise 
a  tempest  that  no  Government  could  withstand.  For  it 
brings  us  into  the  presence  of  the  most  insolent  demand 
of  bigotry — to  close  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  young,  and 
permit  nothing  to  enter  but  what  the  priests  think  likely 
to  perpetuate  their  empire.  We  do  not  deny  to  the 
Ultramontanes  sagacity  and  inflexible  resolution.  They 
are  waging  war  upon  human  progress,  and  they  adopt 
their  instruments  with  perfect  foresight.  Whatever 
doubt  may  be  entertained  as  to  their  possessing  the 
harmlessness  of  doves,  there  can  be  none  as  to  their 
having  displayed  the  wisdom  of  serpents.  In  a  paper 
issued  some  time  ago  by  a  section  of  the  clergy  in  Ire¬ 
land,  their  views  and  purposes  were  expressed  with  a 
candour  as  rare  as  it  was  useful.  Their  whole  theory  of 
education  is  charmingly  simple  and  logically  perfect. 
They  say  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  Roman  Catholio 
children  should  not  be  educated  along  with  Protestants, 
for  their  minds  become  familiarised  with  examples  of 
religious  differences,  and  their  faith  in  the  holy  and 
infallible  Church  never  attains  full  and  unwavering 
strength.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  Children, 
of  different  religions,  brought  up  together,  soon  learn 
that  religious  profession  has  little  to  do  with  moral  excel¬ 
lence,  and  that  every  virtue  and  noble  quality  of  human 
nature  may  be  associated  with  religious  opinions  diame¬ 
trically  opposite  to  their  own.  They  see  that  forms 
of  faith  and  ecclesiastical  shibboleths  have  very  little  to 
do  with  integrity  of  character  or  with  great  intellect. 
And  the  effect  of  it  all  is  that,  while  they  become  less 
sectaries,  they  are  better  citizens.  This  is  precisely  the 
result  that  priests  most  dread  and  detest.  Their  pro¬ 
fessional  instincts  revolt  against  an  arrangement  that 
diminishes  their  influence.  Their  honest  prejudices  and 
natural  desire  to  magnify  their  office  equally  rouse  their 
distrust  of  toleration.  They  live  by  religious  differences, 
and  feed  upon  the  flames  of  religious  animosity.  Clerical 
ascendancy  in  Ireland  means  civil  distraction,  and  the 
triumph  of  their  order  would  leave  the  Government  no 
alternative  but  humiliating  and  ruinous  submission.  It 
is  the  priests  against  the  nation.  • 

We  shall,  no  doubt,  hear  a  good  deal  about  governing 
Ireland  for  the  Irish ;  we  shall  be  told  that  an  Irish 
Parliament  would  at  once  set  up  Ultramontane  ascend¬ 
ancy  ;  and  that  we  must  govern  Ireland,  not  according 
to  tne  principles  that  are  agreeable  to  Englishmen,  but 
to  those  that  will  satisfy  the  Irish.  But,  we  must^  ask, 
who  are  the  Irish  ?  Whether  the  priests  could  whip  up 
a  majority  in  an  Irish  Parliament  in  favour  of  their 
views  it  is  needless  to  inquire.  The  question  is  whether, 
with  those  views,  they  could  maintain  a  Government. 
What  we  should  find  would  be  that,  the  moment  English 
intervention  was  withdrawn,  the  factions  would  fly  at 
each  other’s  throats,  and  the  country  would  bo  tom  by  a 
civil  war,  in  which  intelligence  and  wealth  mighty  prove 
more  than  a  match  for  numbers.  "We  should  give  up 
one  redeeming  advantage  of  the  “  Saxon  yoke,  that  it 
keeps  the  peace  between  the  Irish  factions,  if  we  were  ti 
reverse  the  spirit  of  our  recent  legislation, '^and  endow  a 
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plete  confidence  in  the  measures  of  the  1 
Suddenly  it  became  rumoured  that  this 
popular  chief,  ex-Regent  as  well  as  Prime 
placed  his  own  resignation  and  the  rzzi 
remaining  colleagues  in  the  hands  of  ] 

What  could  be  the  reason  of  it  ?  King 
the  question  like  everybody  else.  7“ 
his  projects  of  law  rejected  in  the  House  of 
Had  he  seen  them  rejected  in  the  Senate? 
contrary.  Then  why  resign  ?  \ 

heard  of  such  proceedings  in  a'GovemmeS 
assumed  to  be  constitutional.  He  “  " 

resignations.  The  next  we  heard 
agreed  to  accept,  on  condition,  however,  ^t*lSre3 
Serrano  should  immediately  set  about  forming  a  new 
Ministry,  a  condition  which  was  equivalent  to  the  highhr 
imposing  ceremonial  of  letting  the  Marshal  out 
door  in  order  to  let  him  in  by  another.  The  gossips  of 
Madrid  wondered  at  the  mystic  proceeding,  and  fluall? 
resolved  to  wait  for  what  would  come  next.  *  ^ 

The  next  was  not  long  in  coming.  A  new  surprise 
was  in  store  for  the  loungers  of  the  Prado  and^the 
politicians  of  the  Tertulia.  The  lists  of  the  new 
Serrano  Ministry  had  been  circulating  in  the  columns 
of  the  press  and  the  conversation  of  the  public.  The  list 
slightly  varied  according  to  the  views  or  the  expectations 
of  the  narrators.  Still  the  general  voice  sufficiently  clearly 
affirmed  one  particular  combination  of  statesmen.  U 
was  a  combination  that  was  well  calculated  to  enlist  on 
its  side  the  support  of  all  parties,  at  least,  that  recognised 
the  September  revolution.  First,  there  was  Marshal 
Serrano  himself,  the  colleague  of  Prim,  the  general  who 
had  fought  and  won  the  decisive  battle  of  Alcolea  against 
stout  old  Novaliches,  the  commander  of  the  Bourbon 
torlom  hope.  Then  there  was  the  Admiral  Topete, 
another  colleague  of  Prim,  the  favourite  of  the  fleet. 
The  Admiral  was  to  have  the  portfolio  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  Sagasta,  the  friend  whom  Prim  loved  most, 
was  to  be  Home  Minister.  Malcampo,  the  commands 
of  the  Zaragoza,  without  whose  concurrence  Serrano  has 
confessed  the  September  revolution  would  have  failed, 
was  to  be  Minister  of  the  Marine.  The  remaining  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Cabinet  were  to  be  occupied  by  Ulloa,  Ayala, 
Candau,  and  Arostegui ;  all  tried  statesmen,  or  able  and 
consistent  supporters  of  the  new  regime.  It  was  said 
that  the  King  had  seen  and  approved  the  new  Minisiefs. 
They  were  to  take  the  oaths  of  office  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Cortes.  Such  were  the  rumours,  or  rather  the 
certainties  which  came  to  the  surface  on  Satu^’day.  On 
the  Sunday,  an  unusually  brilliant  crowd  of  promenaders 
thronged  the  royal  gardens  of  Buen-Retiro.  The  coming 
men  received  the  congratulations  of  numerous  fiiwids. 
Sunday  night  descended  on  the  city.  And  on*  the 
Monday  morning  it  was  announced  that  there  was  no 
thought  of  a  Serrano  Cabinet  any  longer,  that  Senmr 
Ruiz  Zorrilla  had  received  the  orders  of  the  monarch  to 
supply  the  State  with  a  Ministry.  Let  us  not  say  that 
this  w'as  a  coup  d^etat.  It  fairly  deserves,  however,  the 
title  of  a  coup  de  theatre. 

When  we  consult  the  minutes  of  the  stormy  sitting 
of  the  House  of  Deputies  in  which  the  new  Premier, 


«ectanan  college.  A  policy  that  began  by  creating 
facilities  for  sectarian  education  could  not  easily  stop. 
Other  sects  might  claim  to  be  equally  favoured,  and 
every  denomination  might  pray  to  be  put  on  an*  equal 
fboting  with  “  the  most  favoured  sect.**  There  would 
be  no  end  to  the  difficulties  of  a  Government  that  should 
attempt  i/o  legislate  for  religious  education;  and  all 
'experience  Las  shown,  as  much  for  Ireland  as  for  any 
other  country,  that  the  only  safe  and  wise  policy  of  the 
State  in  regard  to  religion  is  to  leave  it  alone. 

The  conduct  of  the  Government  with  reference  to  Mr 
Fawcett’s  Bill  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  of  the 
favourable  circumstances  in  which  the  Bill  is  brought 
forward.  Tho  authorities  of  the  University  of  Dublin 
are  not  devotees  of  religious  liberty ;  they  represent 
the  traditions  of  tho  insulting  inequality  of  Protestant 
ascendancy ;  but  they  are  wise  and  practical  men. 
They  have  seen  tho  principle  that  they  represent  des¬ 
troyed  by  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  they 
have  seen  the  abolition  of  tests  in  the  ^Inglish  Univer¬ 
sities  ;  and,  recognising  the  tendency  of  modem  legisla¬ 
tion,  they  have  in  good  faith  set  to  work  to  put  their 
house  in  order,  and  to  avoid  extinction  by  reforming 
themselves.  They  have  accepted  without  hesitation  the 
principle  of  religious  equality,  and  they  desire,  accepting 
the  altered  state  of  affairs,  to  throw  open  their  Uni¬ 
versity,  without  distinction  or  favour,  to  all  who  desire 
the  benefits  of  their  education.  That  fear  may  have 
lent  swiftness  to  their  steps  may  be  true,  but  does  not 
detract  from  the  practical  utility  of  their  proposals. 
'They  may  desire  Mr  Fawcett’s  Bill  lest  a  worse  fate 
should  befal  them ;  but  we  prefer  rather  to  give  them 
credit  for  their  good  sense  in  recognising  the  spirit  of  recent 
legislation,  and  attempting  to  fulfil  the  new  duties  likely 
to  be  cast  upon  them.  Every  true  Reformer  hails  with 
unfeigned  satisfaction  this  cheerful  co-operation  of  his 
old  opponent,  and  is  thankful  that  he  does  not  meet 
sullen  opposition,  and  is  not  obliged  to  fight  to  the 
Tutter  end.  Indeed  the  conversion  of  tho  Dublin  Uni- 
\verfflty  is  a  good  omen  for  the  future  peace  of  Ireland, 
and  leads  to  the  hope  that  a  spirit  of  conciliation  may 
arise  to  smooth  the  agitated  waters  of  Irish  political 
life.  Mr  Fawcett  testifies  to  the  genuineness  and  indeed 
heartiness  of  tho  change,  and  will,  we  trust,  be  enabled, 
at  an  early  period  in  the  next  session,  to  give  it  legis¬ 
lative  effect. 


oration 
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THE  NEW  SPANISH  MINISTRY. 

The  more  that  is  learned  of  the  recent  crisis  in  the 
Government  of  Spain  which  has  resulted  in  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  Serrano  Ministry,  the  less  can  observers, 
accustomed  to  parliamentary  life  as  it  exists  in  these 
islands,  perceive  a  parliamentary  reason  for  the  events 
that  have  taken  place.  Wo  know  that  Senor  Ruiz 
Zorrilla  has  succeeded  to  the  Marshal  Serrano.  We 
know  that  the  coalition  wdiich  originated  the  revolution 
that  cost  Isabella  II.  her  throne,  and  which  has  lasted 
ever  since  tho  September  of  18G8,  exists  no  longer, 
either  in  name  or  in  reality.  Beyond  this,  the  mystery 
appears  insoluble.  Tho  Spaniards  do  not  know  what 
caused  one  set  of  I^Iinisters  to  replace  another  set.  The 
Cortes  do  not  know.  The  Ministers  appear  to  bo  still 
more  ignorant  as  to  what  ground  they  had  for  their  recent 
evolution. 

Thunder  in  a  clear  sky  is  nothing  to  the  apparently 
unreasonable  tempest  in  tho  tea-cup  politic  which  has 
just  astonished  the  worthy  Madrilenos.  It  was  true  that 
Senor  IMorot  y  Prendergast,  the  able  Minister  of 
Finance,  had  been  obliged,  in  consequence  of  some 
serious  defalcations  in  his  department,  to  tender  his 
resignation,  although  no  one  imputed  tho  least  stain  upon 
his  personal  honour.  The  policy  of  the  Cabinet  had  not, 
however,  been  touched  by  tho  retirement  of  the  Finance 
Minister  and  a  couple  of  colleagues  who  shared  his 
susceptibilities  and  his  fate.  There  was  a  decisive 
majority  in  favour  of  the  programme  of  the  Premier, 
Mar.shal  Serrano.  Only  a  few  days  previously,  on  the 
important  question  of  colonial  policy,  tho  majority  of  the 
Deputies  had  testified,  in  a  marked  manner,  their  com¬ 
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.  a  parliamentary  explanation  of  the  situation,  was  monarchical.  Do  the  Progressists  hope  to  be  better 
to  the  rupture  there  was  no  question  of  any  able  by  themselves  to  outmatch  the  hostile  forces  against 
.  '^rtance  npon  which  we  were  not  all  agreed.  Sud-  which  the  firm  alliance  they  discarded  sometimes  hardly 
nartv  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  made  head?  This  is  the  question  which  is  now  asked  bv 


one  party  deciarea  DnemseiveB  m  lavour  or  made  head  r'  This  is  the  question  which  is  now  asked  by 
^mtion,  while  another  party  approved  of  the  con-  reflective  observers  of  recent  events.  It  is  the  ques- 
r^aanceo’f  the  coalition.’*  In  fact,  so  far  as  we  can  tion  on  whose  solution  depends  the  future  of  the  Savoy 
oat  from  the  declarations  of  Ministers  and  monarchism  in  Spain, 
alike,  the  prime  motive  for  their  quarrel 

^  that  they  were  such  very  good  friends.  ’  ■ 

We  fear  we  must  suspect  that,  when  great  parties  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION, 

i^fase  any  longer  to  be  allies  there  mimt  be  soM  reasons  To  a  certain  extent  the  meetings  of  the  British  Asso 
to  account  for  the  adoption  of  con  uc  so  decided.  The  ciation  are  a  cheapening  of  science.  There  is,  of  course, 
,«^ons  may  not  be  the  most  reputable  but  they  must  exist.  connection  between  ices  and  the  parallax,  coffee  and 

In  the  present  case,  the  evi^nt  re  uctance  of  all  the  poll-  the  solar  spectrum,  and  full  evening  dress  and  atomic 
ticians  concerned  to  expose  the  secret  pounds  of  their  pro-  equivalents.  And  as  nothing  is  more  pleasant  than  to 
iieding  suggests  a  natur^  doub  o  e  fitness  of  those  make  fun  of  lea  femmes  sav antes ^  m  these  scientific  pio- 
grouods  to  bear  the  light  o  fis  both  jjics  must  always  expect  to  encounter  a  certain  amount 

parties  allege,  the  qu^el  was  not  about  me^ures,  then  of  ridicule.  Nothing  is  easier  than,  as  Plato  says,  “  to 
Tfas  it  about  men  .  Public  interests  cannot  have  been  pluck  from  the  tree  of  laughter  its  unripe  fruit.”  But 
the  sole  object  of  consideration ;  for,  if  the  public  if  a  young  lady  who,  although  ignorant  of  the  purest 

rests  of  Spain  are  bound  up  ^th  the  permanence  of  the  rudiments  of  physiology,  yet  plunges  boldly  into  the 
work  of  the  September  revolution,  it  is  a  str^ge  way  Darwinian  theory,  be  fair  game  for  badinage,  the  fun  is 
to  provide  for  the  permanence  of  that  work  by  breaking  gQ  ygj.y  ygj.y  Q^eap  that  it  is  upon  the 

the  union  of  parties  which  effected  that  revolutipn.  We  whole  inglorious  and  unworthy.  It  is  very  doubtftil, 
acknowledge  the  prudence  or  the  sentiment  expressed  by  indeed,  whether  a  little  knowledge  be  after  all  such  a 
Marshal  Serrano,  tlmt  the  thing  to  be  thou^t  of  was  the  dangerous  thing, — the  great  authority  of  Pope  notwith- 
cstablishment  of  a  Government,  and  not  the  creation  of  standing.  And  it  also  creates  a  slight  and  not  unnatural 
another  Opposition.  We  reco^ise  the  well-known  Mtute-  prejudice  against  this  time-honoured  old  maxim,  when 
ness  of  Senor  Sagasta  in  his  advice  that  a  policy  of  we  recollect  that  its  use  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
exclusiveness  was  dangerous,^  that  it  was  indispensable  those  polemical  clergymen  who  maintain  that  geology  is 
to  follow  a  policy  of  conciliation,  that  the  Cabinet  should  upon  the  whole  less  trustworthy  than  is  the  Mosaic  cos- 
include  thrre  elements  if  possible,  and  two  elements  if  a  mogony,  because  the’opinions  of  geologists  change  year 
wider  alhance  was  unatteinable.  In  the  face  of  such  ijy  year,  while  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  it  can  be 
evident  expediency  dictating  the  maintenance  of  the  old  with  truth,  litera  scripta  manet.  It  is,  at  any  rate, 

albance  of  Unionists,  Progressists,  and  Democrats,  in  f^j.  better  to  dabble  in  science  than  to  plunge  headlong 
the  Ace  of  the  acknowle^ed  similarity  of  political  pro-  mto  a  sea  of  novels ;  and  the  very  worst  that  can  be  said 
grammes  between  the  dissolved  coalition  and  the  new  of  scraps  of  positive  science  is  that  they  are  scraps, 
Phigressist  Cabinet,  we  are  compelled  to  seek  the  cause  and,  as  such,  incomplete  and  pro  tanto  worthless, 
of  the  rupture  in  personal  ambitions  and  unregulated  But  the  fact  is  that  the  influence  of  these  same  scraps 
and  unreflecting  avarice^  of  power.  ^  Could  all  the  of  science  upon  the  progress  of  society  is  incalculable, 
members  oS.  the  new  Administration  point  to  a  past  above  They  are  the  negpative  instances  which  gradually  break 
suspicion,  we  would  be  inclined  to  suspect  them  now  for  up  popular  delusions,  and  lead  to  wider  and  to  broader 
the  first  time.  We  are  certainly  not  inclined  to  more  views.  No  prejudice,  however  inveterate,  can  long 
fivourable  views  when  we  see  in  their  ranks  personages  stand  against  a  single  solid  fact.  There  is  an  old  story 
like  General  Cordoba,  a  Dugald  Dalgetty  of  politics,  of  a  Brahmin  who,  after  he  had  seen  a  drop  of  water 
whom  the  Behave  characterises  with  quiet  sarcasm  as  the  through  a  miscroscope,  admitted  that  it  was  impossible 
condensation  of  the  caprices  of  the  time,  as  a  living  to  live  without  taking  animal  life,  and  at  once  abaa- 
CMple  of  a  period  of  perturbation,  who  has  never  doned  his  old  creed.  It  is  much  in  the  same  way  that 
kno^  on  retiring  to  his  couch  at  night  what  shade  of  those  peculiar  facts  which  Bacon  would  call  “  preroga- 
partisanghip  he  might  affect  in  the  morning,  but  has  tives  of  the  cross,” — facts,  that  is  to  say,  which  can  be 
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•or  mm  under  the  circumstances  is  fidelity  to  the  causes  he  earth  is  spherical— all  of  us,  that  is  to  say,  except  Mr 
embrace  80  long  as  he  serves  them,  and,  in  this  respect,  Hampden.  And  yet  the  demonstration  of  the  earth’s 
ordoba  is  a  model  worthy  of  imitation.  Thus,  sphericity  is  a  piece  of  learning  known  to  but  some  ono 
bon’^f  ®  a  Moderado  that  is,  a  Tory  and  a  Bour-  man  in  every  few  thousands.  The  popular  belief  in  the 
18  —  no^dy  went  beyond  him  in  the  energy  and  sphericity  of  the  earth  is  based  almost  entirely  upon  the 
timM  which  he  defended  his^  party,  and,  some-  simple  fact  that  a  vessel  sailing  due  east  or  due  west 

d6vot’  sometimes  fw  minister,  he  pushed  returns  to  her  first  starting  point.  The  dread  of  comets 

tke  ^  extremest  limits.  Military  men  of  as  mysterious  messengers  of  divine  wrath  disappears  as 
Pmirr  *  General  Cordoba  l^ing  now  soon  as  it  is  known  that  the  return  of  a  comet  has  been 

^tgressist  Minister  of  War,  “still  remember  the  ardour  exactly  predicted.  The  sight  of  storm-drums  has  done 
vT  ^  officers  were  persecuted  and  more  than  anything  else  to  put  a  stop  to  public  prayers 

kfi  ban*  Cordoba,  the  resolution  with  which  for  fine  weather.  And  when  Mr  Darwin  pointed 

zgal  wh’  h  inexorable  vigour  of  his  political  out  to  us  the  persistent  tips  in  our  ears  he  did  more 

*  to  discomfort  the  friends  of  persistent  species  than  ho 
Rood  in  ^  veiy  high  standard  of  morality  in  did  by  the  thousands  of  other  facts  which  he  has  so 

^  inflnp^*^^  k  cannot  but  laboriously  collected.  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  easy 

’^l®anc«t  ^  f  r  Topete,  who  has  probably  the  at  first  to  guess  why  the  old  belief  in  the  speedy 

half  mi  revolution,  when  he  declares  advent  of  the  world’s  end  should  have  so  thoroughly  and 

^control  entirely  disappeared  as  it  has  within  the  last  twenty 

ijijjg  p  ^  .®  years.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  however,  that 

Since  tb  leaders  are  playing  a  dangerous  game,  what  has  contributed  more  largely  than  anything  else  to 

^  +1?  ®®^^on  of  the  generals  drove  out  the  ancient  this  very  desirable  consummation,  is  the  general  diffusion 
Volutin  ^  ^^ited  strength  of  the  three  principal  of  a  few  such  salient  points  as  are  to  be  found  ,  in  Lyell  s 
the  new^^  barely  able  to  maintain  *  Antiquity  of  Man.’  It  is,  on  the  one  hand,  impossible  to 

bourbon  constitution  against  the  various  deny  these  facts.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  impossible  to 

the  -  j  who  hated  it  because  it  was  new,  accept  them,  and  not  to  admit  that  the  world  is,  for  all 

vanced  Republicans  who  hated  it  because  it  practical  purposes,  eternal. 
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nesses  are  totally  incompetent  to.  teach  the  acconiDliJi)i 
ments  they  profess ;  and,  supposing  that  every 
were  really  fit  to  be  a  governess,  it  would  stifl  re^ 
that  there  are  far  more  governesses  than  there  is 
for  them  to  do.  Literature,  art,  and  music,  the  onl* 
other  sources  of  honourable  employment  and*  gain 
to  women,  require  an  unusual  ability,  if  not  ^nius^ 
obtain  any  high  position  in  them.  Women,  then 
feel  that  they  have  neither  ability  nor  genius  in  anyof  thesA 
directions  have  begun  to  look  towards  other  professions 
and  employments  now  exclusively  filled  hymen*  and 
almost  every  one  who  tekes  a  rational  and  commoniense 
view  of  these  matters  is  beginning  to  see  the  necessity  of 
their  being  admitted  to  the  competition,  and  with  that  the 
absolute  necessity  of  their  receiving  a  training  and  edu. 
cation  suitable  to  the  purpose.  This,  then,  will  necessitate 
an  entire  revolution  both  in  the  matter  and  the  manner 
of  girls’  education.  It  must  give  to  all  the  foundations 
of  knowledge  that  it  may  be  afterwards  necessary  for 
some  to  build  upon  for  a  special  purpose,  and  must  by 
encouraging  perseverance,  fostering  self-reliance,  and 
teaching  self-government,  in  some  degree  prepare  women 
for  the  struggle  so  many  are  about  to  enter  upon.  It 
must,  in*  fact,  give  the  same  sort  of  education  that 
the  men  they  will  have  to  compete  with  have  had  the 
benefit  of. 

That  the  accomplishment  of  this  may  be  surrounded 
with  some  difficulties  we  admit,  but  the  best  solution  is- 
to  be  found  in  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  in  the 
same  schools  and  colleges.  Besides  an  enormous  saving 
in  expense,  it  has  many  other  advantages,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  that,  more  than  anything  else,  it  would  prepare 
those  girls  who  are  to  enter  professions  as  no  other 
system  could  for  their  future  career ;  whilst  even  on  those 
who  are  not,  it  would  have  a  wholesome  effect,  both  in  an  • 
intellectual  and  in  a  moral  sense.  Amongst  the  several 
objections  urged  against  the  admission  of  women  to  some . 
of  the  professions  and  employments  now  exclusively  • 
filled  by  men,  two  are  brought  forward  with  espe(^l 
frequency,  and  appear  to  have  the  greatest  weight  with 
those  in  whose  power  it  mostly  lies  to  promote  or  retard., 
the  change.  The  first  is  that  the  emulation  and  compe-  • 


There  is,  then,  a  real  object  in  the  quaint  mixture  of 
fashion  and  science  which  is  presented  at  a  conversazione 
of  the  British  Association,  nor  are  these  scientific  crumbs 
cast  upon  the  water  altogether  in  vain.  It  is  mournful 
to  reflect  bow  many  absurd  superstitions  are  still  afloat, 
and  seriously  retarding  the  progress  of  civilisation. 
That  in  time  they  must  disappear  is  absolutely  certain. 
Equally  certain  is  it  that  the  solvent  under  which 
they  will  gradually  fade  away  is  that  very  same  cheap 
and  popular  smattering  of  positive  science  which  bodies 
such  as  the  British  Association  do  their  best  to  diffuse. 

At  present  the  great  field  of  battle,  the  last  stronghold 
almost  of  old  superstitions,  is  the  belief  which  generally 
prevails  in  the  impossibility  of  spontaneous  generation. 
The  acarus  Crossii  would  nave  settled  the  question  for 
ever.  Unfortunately  the  acants  Crossii  appears  to  have 
been  unworthy  of  the  belief  wo  once  rashly  placed  in 
him.  But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Sir  j 
William  Thomson  can  only  venture  to  meet  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  spontaneous  generation  by  suggesting  an  hypo¬ 
thesis  so  very  far-fetched  as  to  be  its  own  refutation.  By 
this  morning  every  Englishman  who  reads,  marks,  leaims, 
and  inw’ardly  digests  his  morning  paper,  is  fully  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  he  must  either  hold  in  the  terrible 
theory  of  the  spontaneous  evolution  of  life  from  in- 
org^ic  matter,  or  else  be  prepared  to  imagine  that  there 
once  fell  upon  this  earth  a  meteorite,  carrying  with  it  a 
tiny  fungus  and  a  tiny  insect,  from  which  noble  brace 
of  ancestors  have  sprung  the  whole  fauna  and  flora  of  the 
present  globe.  Did  Sir  William  Thomson  only  know 
what  a  terrible  blow  he  has  dealt  to  his  own  creed  that 
life  can  only  proceed  from  life,”  he  would  never  have 
spoken  thus  unadvisedly  with  his  lips. 

We  may  not  inaptly  compare  the  work  effected  by  the 
British  Association  to  that  which  '  -  -  ~ 


was  done  by  the  Corn- 
Law  League  when  it  sprinkled  England  with  little  tracts 
upon  political  economy.  It  is  mainly  to  those  very 
same  tracts,  crude,  imperfect,  erroneous  as  they  often 
were,  that  the  present  political  intelligence  of  the  artisans 
in  our  largo  towms  is  due.  Of  the  higher  labours  of  the 
Association  we  have  no  wish  here  to  speak.*  But  we 
cannot  possibly  over-estimate  the  value  of  its  services 
to  the  nation  at  large,  to  which  it  stands  much  as 
Lucretius  seems  to  have  felt  that  he  stood  towards 
Memmius,  when  be  describes  himself  as 

Quaerentem  dictis  quibns  et  quo  carmine  demum 
Clara  tuso  possim  prcepandere  lumina  menti, 
that  SO  the 

- naturao  species  ratioque 

may  enable  Memmius  and  others  with  him, 

Relligionibus  atque  minis  obsistere  vatum. 

It  is  this  that  cheap  science  does.  And  for  this  w6 
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arise  Any  danger  that  might  be  apprehended 
f  ^the  fact  of  young  men  and  women  being  placed  in 
•instances  necessitating  constant  association,  with- 
restraint  or  restriction  on  their  intercourse,  would 
^oided  by  their  being  accustomed  from  childhood  to 
^  ^association,  the  strangeness  and  novelty  of  thesitua- 
t°on  that  might,  perhaps,  be  probative  of  feelings  and 
sations  likely  to  produce  mischiet  being  thus  destroyed. 

Indeed  it  is  score,  putting  aside  its  advan- 

^  in  giving  girls  a  superior  education,  and  preparing 
Ih  sewho  intend  to  enter  therein  for  professions,  that  the 
of  mixed  education  is  most  strongly  to  be  advo- 
ted  The  rigid  separation  of  the  sexes  from  infancy 
to  adolescence,  that  the  boarding-school  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  as  it  is  at  present  conducted,  necessitates,  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  much  evil,  especially  to  girls.  Things,  harm¬ 
less  in  themselves,  are  made  harmful  by  being  forbidden, 
^mischievous  curiosity  that  soon  becomes  prurient  is 
engendered,  and  unlawful  means  are  taken  to  gratify  it. 
All  sorts  of  mean  shifts  and  devices  are  resorted  to  for 
concealment,  habits  of  deceit  are  produced  and  fostered, 
and  all  straightforwardness,  honesty,  and  candour  of 
feelino’  and  conduct  are  destroyed.  Then,  at  the  very 
age  when  they  are  most  susceptible  to  the  influences  of 
sentiment,  when  newly-discovered  passions  are  but  half 
understood,  and  are  uncontrolled  by  reason  and  expe¬ 
rience,  the  young  people  of  both  sexes  are  thrown 
together,  for  the  first  time,  freely,  with  no  counteraction 
of  work  or  employment,  but  simply  in  the  homes  of 
gaiety  and  pleasure,  when  all  the  exuberant  feelings  of 
youth  are  allowed  to  have  free  play,  with  only  the  flimsy 
restraints  that  society  imposes,  and  that  the  previous 
school  training  has  taught  them  but  too  well  how  to 
47ade. 

Mixed  education  is  not  brought  before  us  as  quite  a 
new  and  untried  theory.  It  has  been  put  to  the  test  of 
practice  in  America  already,  and  the  results  have  been 
entirely  in  its  favour,  both  as  to  its  educational  and  as 
to  its  moral  advantages.  Miss  Jex  Blake  has  visited 
several  of  the  schools  and  colleges  in  the  United  States 
conducted  on  this  principle,  and  her  report  fully  corro¬ 
borates  all  the  other  testimony  we  have  received  both 
before  and  after  on  the  subject.  Professor  Fairchild,  in  a 
pamphlet  which  Miss  Jex  Blake  quotes  from,  says,  in 
treating  of  the  mutual  advantage  accruing  to  either  sex 
from  being  associated  in  study  :  That  society  is  most 
happy  which  conforms  most  strictly  to  the  order  of 
siature  as  indicated  in  the  family  relation,  where  brothers 
and  sisters  mutually  elevate  and  restrain  each  other.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  healthful  discipline  where  the  order  of  the 
^hool  is  not  maintained  by  public  sentiment ;  and, 
if  those  may  be  trusted  who  have  had  experience, 
there  is  no  more  successful  method  of  securing  such  than 
by  uniting  the  sexes  in  pursuit  of  study.’*  Amongst  the 
boys,  he  says,  it  produces  “  a  purer  moral  atmosphere” 
^n  that  in  an  ordinary  school  of  their  own  sex  alone  ; 
he  finds  that  girls  gain  “  a  more  thorough  common  sense 
^opposed  to  morbid  sentimentalism,”  and  also  that  both 
higher  degree  of  social  cultivation.”  He  adds 
hat  “  there  is  something  in  the  association  of  every-day 
'  e  which  appeals  to  the  judgment  rather  than  to  the 
Qcy,  and  concludes  that  steady  and  continued  labour 
'^er  the  same  problems  of  science  and  philosophy  will 
less  likely  to  produce  incongruous  attachments 
J u  iutercourse  of  society  in  ball-rooms.  Miss 
ex  Hlake  says  that  in  speaking  with  other  professors 
CO  fi  ^  subject  she  found  Mr  Fairchild’s  opinion 
rmed ;  they  assured  her  that  hardly  an  instance  had 
^bere  harm  came  from  the  system  of  mixed  edu- 
follo°*  M  ^  many  good  results  did  undoubtedly 
meet^  too,  in  a  paper  recently  read  by  her  at  a 

Society  of  Arts,  says  “  there  is  much  and 
u  fo  show  that  it  would  be  an  ad- 

as  an^'  ^  sexes,  morally  and  intellectually,  as  well 
tliat  X,  saving  of  money  and  teaching  power, 

from  tlf^***  ^  climb  the  ladder  of  knowledge  together 

bv  th'*^  ®’*^l'*school  to  the  University  inclusive,  leam- 
Ibeir  PA  ^  work  for  common  aims  to  recognise 

such  human  nature.”  Such  testimony  and 

P  ions  as  these  deserve  consideration. 


Baiting  an  Archbishop. — Mr  Arthur  Arnold  has  been 
playing  the  enf  %nt  terrible  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
He  has  published  a  correspondence  with  his  Grace’s  agents, 
in  which  a  request  for  a  more  beneficial  use  of  the  grounds 
attached  to  Lambeth  Palace  is  peremptorily  refused.  The 
request  is  made  on  behalf  of  the  thousands  of  persons  living 
in  the  crowded  streets  of  Lambeth,  and  appeals  with  peculiar 
force  to  an  official  representative  of  the  humble  fishermen  of 
Galilee.  Lambeth  is  a  crowded  district,  and  to  its  multi¬ 
tudes  of  children  the  freedom  of  the  Archbishop’s  grounds 
would  be  life  and  health.  At  present,  clergymen  are 
allowed,  under  certain  regulations,  to  take  their  schools  to 
the  sacred  inclosure,  and  no  doubt  the  boys  heartily  enjoy 
cricket  and  football  on  those  select  occasions.  Mr  Arnold, 
however,  desires  to  add  the  Lambeth  grounds  to  the 
“  lungs  ’*  of  the  metropolis.  Everybody  will  sympathise 
with  him,  but  we  confess  to  some  commiseration  for  Dr 
Tait  in  his  being  selected  as  a  practical  example  of  the 
terrible  gulf  that  exists  between  the  toiling  many  and  the 
rich  few.  The  contrast  is  presented  in  the  most  odious 
shape  when  it  appears  as  in  Lambeth, — an  extensive  ground 
dedicated  to  the  luxury  of  one  family,  while  the  health  of 
thousands  in  the  vicinity  is  impaired,  and  their  lives  are 
shortened  from  the  want  of  fresh  air.  But  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  make  the  Archbishop  responsible,  or  to  visit  on  him 
the  invidiousness  of  the  position.  What  causes  this  un¬ 
healthiness  but  the  fact  that  immense  fortunes  have  been 
made  by  crowding  the  houses  together  ?  It  would  be  much 
more  reasonable  to  ask  the  landowners  of  Lambeth,  who  have 
made  vast  sums  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  population,  to  buy 
this  breathing  ground.  If  the  Archbishop  had  built  on  his 
garden,  nobody  could  suggest  that  his  rights  were  less 
strict  than  those  of  other  proprietors.  Mr  Arnold  really 
would  punish  him  simply  because  he  has  not,  like  the  other 
landowners,  contributed  to  the  crowding  of  the  population. 
But  although  the  Archbishop’s  position  is  legally  unassail¬ 
able,  and  his  rights  are  just  as  valid  as  those  of  any  holder 
of  land,  it  is  still  open  to  him,  not  as  a  duty,  but  as  an  act 
of  grace,  to  permit  the  freest  use  of  his  grounds  consistent 
with  the  privacy  that  no  one  would  grudge  him.  A  generous 
use  of  legal  rights  would  become  an  Archbishop,  and  he  has 
a  rare  opportunity  of  winning  for  himself  golden  opinions. 

The  Elections  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine. — For  some 
time  back  the  German  press  has  given  vent  to  numerous 
expressions  of  doubt  and  perturbation  in  view  of  the 
approaching  municipal  elections  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 
The  well-known  pretence  that  these  unfortunate  countries 
were  more  than  half  German  in  their  hearts  was  intermitted 
for  a  space.  It  was  asked  whether  some  means  might  not 
be  found  for  procrastination,  so  that  “  Geist  und  Bildung  ’* 
might  have  a  chance  of  duly  impressing  the  subjugated 
Frenchmen  in  the  interval.  The  prospect  of  an  over¬ 
whelming  return  of  French  candidates,  even  though  only 
for  municipal  offices,  was  agreed  on  all  hands  to  be  highly 
embarrassing.  It  was  made  a  subject  of  devout  gratulation 
that  the  town  and  village  maires  at  any  rate  would  still  be 
nominated  by  the  Government,  and  mairea  may  be  made 
very  effective  instruments  of  paternal  rule.  We  confess  it 
was  with  some  amusement  that  we  read  the  apprehensions 
of  the  distressed  Germans.  We  had  some  means  of  know¬ 
ing  the  temper  of  the  annexed  populations.  We  knew  to 
how  large  an  extent  all  classes  held  the  principles  of  the 
Ligue  d' Alsace^  according  to  which  the  present  time  of 
tribulation  is  only  a  passing  season  of  sorrow  during  which 
all  good  Alsatians  are  bound  not  to  recognise  the  validity  of 
German  rule  by  even  voting  against  it,  but  to  wait  patiently 
until  the  day  of  speedy  deliverance  at  the  hands  of  their 
triumphant  countrymen.  The  elections  have  just  taken 
place,  and  events  have  not  falsified  our  expectations.  In 
many  communes  the  number  of  voters  hardly  exceeded  one 
per  cent,  of  the  population.  Throughout  the  two  provinces 
the  merest  fraction  of  the  qualified  electors  presented 
themselves  at  the  voting  urns.  A  German  telegram 
announces  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  German  Government. 
The  incident  reminds  us  of  a  saying  about  thankfulness  for 
exceedingly  small  mercies.  There  is  something  peculiarly 
impressive  in  this  passive  resistance,  this  contemptuous 
turning  of  the  back  by  a  whole  people. 
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COBRESPONDENCE 


THE  LORDS  VOTE. 

gii.^ — So  my  Lords  have  yet  to  learn  that  however  loud 
they  are  able  to  bark,  they  are,  h^pily,  quite  unable  to  bite. 
For  in  spite  of  their  censure  Mr  Uladstone  will  continue  to 
be  Premier.  If  in  anywise  affected  thereby,  he  will  be  so  rather 
benehcially  than  otherwise.  How  small  my  Lords  must  feel, 
when  the^  thiuk  how  very  different  would  be  Mr  Gladstone’s 
position  if  the  Commons  had  passed  such  a  vote  of  censure. 
My  Lords  once  were  very  wrath  with  Mr  Gladstone  for 
saying  that  they  lived  in  a  balloon.  Would  he  not  have  been 
much  nearer  the  tnith,  had  he  said  that  they  lived  in  the 
clouds  ?  If  they  were  of  the  same  “  flesh  and  blood  ”  as  other 
frail  mortals,  and  lived  amongst  them,  they  would  know  that 
it  is  utterly  hopeless  to  put  themselves  in  antagonism  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  They  must  be  content  to 
accept  the  measures  sent  up  to  them  from  the  Lower  House 
which  are  backed  by  large  majorities.  If  they  do  not,  the 
government  of  the  countrv  will  come  to  a  deadlock,  and  a 
remedy  must  be  found.  That  will  not  be  difficult  to  do. 

There  be  some  who  urge  that  my  Lords  are  a  check  to 
democracy.  One  is  at  a  loss  to  know  how  they  have  been  so 
during  the  present  century.  Lord  Russell’s  scheme  of 
appropriating  the  Irish  tithe  is  the  only  instance  wherl 
they  nave  been  successful.  Much  good  has  it  done  them, 
considering  that  two  years  ago  they  were  forced  to  acquiesce 
in  the  disestablishment  of  tlie  Irish  Church.  Had  it  not 
been  for  my  Lords,  Catholic  Emancipation  would  have  been 
accepted  as  a  boon,  but  they  refused  to  pass  it  until  compelled 
through  fear  to  do  so  ;  thereby  destroying  in  a  great  measure 
the  soothing  effects  of  the  measure.  We  have  yet  therefore 
to  learn  what  good  my  Lords  in  this  century  have  done  or 
are  likely  to  do.  Like  Convocation  they  may  be  as  fussy  as 
they  like,  but  they  must  beware  of  being  too  active.  As 
is  the  case  with  many  other  institutions,  they  have  outlived 
their  usefulness,  and  must  be  content  therefore  with  the 
ornamental.  I  am,  &c.,  M.A.,  Oxford. 


ceive  how  character  can  be  vindicated  by  an  action  in  which 
the  party  concerned  refuses  to  be  questioned  respecting  hU 
conduct  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  alleged  slander.  It 
may  be  added,  that  notwithstanding  the  pursuer  having 
obtained  this  certificate,  the  Court  had  some  difficulty  in 
awarding  him  his  expenses,  and  one  of  the  Judges  dissented 
from  the  judgment  on  this  point. 

The  defendant  having  erred  to  the  extent  of  one  farthing 
in  her  estimate  of  Mr  Craig,  in  place  of  to  the  extent  of 
1,000^.,  as  he  alleged,  it  is  held  that  he  has  “vindicated  his 
character”  by  the  action,  and  the  result  is,  that  the  defend* 
ant  is  saddled  with  the  costs  on  both  sides,  amounting  to 
nearly  nine  hundred  pounds  ! 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  verdict  exonerates  Miss 
Jex  Blake  from  any  imputation  of  intentional  slander ;  and 
having  regard  to  the  unexampled  provocation  under  which 
she  was  induced  to  speak,  she  ought  not  to  be  fined  to  this 
enormous  extent  at  the  discretion  of  the  Judge  against  the 
intention  of  the  Jury,  and  contrary  to  the  sense  of  justice 
a  great  part  of  the  community.  It  is,  therefore,  hoped  that 
all  friends  of  the  Medical  Eaucation  of  Women,  as  well  as 
those  who  love  justice  for  its  own  sake,  will  respond  to  the 
call  which  is  now  made  to  raise  a  fund  to  defray  the  neces¬ 
sary  expenses  of  the  trial. 

The  following  ladies  will  be  happy  to  receive  subscriptions : 

Mrs  Pennington,  Browne  Hall,  Holmwood,  Surrey ;  Mrs 
Kinerslev.  29  Bernard  Street.  Russell  Square,  W.C. :  Mrs  P. 


CRAIG  versics  jex  blake. 

Sir,— Will  you  kindly  insert  the  following  in  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  ?  1  am,  &c.,  T.  M . 

A  number  of  friends  of  the  cause  of  the  Medical  Education 
of  Women,  in  England  and  Scotland,  are  desirous  of  testifying 
their  sympathy  with  Miss  Jex  Blake,  and  their  dissent  from 
the  practical  result  of  the  late  trial  into  which  she  was  forced 
to  repel  a  charge  of  alleged  slander,  by  raising  a  fund  to 
defray  the  costs  of  the  action,  which  have  been  so  unjustly 
thrown  upon  her  by  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Session. 

The  speech  in  which  the  alleged  slander  occurred  was  deli¬ 
vered  by  her  in  support  of  the  admission  of  women  to  the 
Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh.  In  the  course  of  it.  Miss 
Jex  Blake  took  occasion  to  retor  to  the  disgraceful  attempt  on 
the  part  of  a  section  of  the  medical  students,  to  intimidate 
the  Jadies  by  mobbing  them  as  they  entered  the  lecture 
room  of  Surgeons’  Hall,  assailing  them  with  vile  epithets, 
and  pelting  them  with  mud.  Miss  Jex  Blake  did  not  mention 
any  individual  student  by  name,  but  said  that  she  had  been 
informed  that  Professor  Christison’s  class  assistant  was  one 
of  the  leading  rioters,  and  that  his  conduct  “  could  only  be 
explained  on  the  supposition  she  heard  asserted,  that  he  was 
intoxicated.” 

Mr  Craig,  the  person  alluded  to,  brought  an  action  for  the 
alleged  slander,  claiming  1,000/.  as  damages.  In  the  Courts 
of  England  the  expressions  complained  of  would  only  be 
actionable  upon  the  ground  of  special  damage,  and  by  laying 


INDEX  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Army  Regulation  Bill, — Read  a  second  time  in  the  Lords,  on  July 
31,  the  following  resolution  moved  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
having  first  been  passed  by  162  votes  to  82  :  “  This  House,  before 
assenting  to  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  desires  to  exprws 
its  opinion  that  the  interposition  of  the  Executive  daring  the 
progress  of  a  measure  submitted  to  Parliament  by  Her  Majesty 
in  order  to  attain  by  the  exercise  of  the  Prerogative  sm 
without  the  aid  of  Parliament  the  principal  object  incluaeu 
in  that  measure,  is  calculated  to  depreciate  and  neutriuw 
the  independent  action  of  the  Legislature,  and  is  strongly 
be  condemned.”  — The  Bill  passed  through  Committee  ^ 
August  1,  a  few  alterations  being  made,  and  was  read  a  t 

time  on  August  3.  .  ^  o  in 

Elections  (Parliamentary  and  Municipal)  Bill,— In  Commit 
the  Commons  on  July  28,  when  Clauses  12  (admiMion  ® 

Dlaces\  13  f  decision  of  returning  officer  on  the  validity  oi  v _ h 


au  “inuendo”  setting  forth  the  injurious  meaning  attributed 
to  the  words.  But  Lord  Mure,  tlie  Judge  before  whom  the 
action  was  brought  in  the  first  instance,  ruled  that  the  w'ords 
used  were  actionable  in  themselves,  and  directed  an  issue 
accordingly  ;  and,  on  .appeal  from  his  judgment  to  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  Court,  his  Lordship’s  ruling  was  affirmed. 

Miss  Jex  Blake  did  not  take  an  issue  of  Veritas,  because  to 
have  done  so  would  have  obliged  her  to  prove  tlie  absolute 
truth  of  the  statements  which  she  had  repeated  as  matter  of 
hearsay  only ;  and  because  such  an  issue,  if  not  completely 
proved,  would  have  been  held  as  an  .aggravation  and  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  “slander.”  At  the  trial,  however,  she  gave 
evidence  that  she  had  sufficient  reason  to  believe  the  truth  of 
what  she  had  said,  and  was  anxious  to  bring  forward  numerous 
witnesses  to  corroborate  her  statements,  but  this,  on  technical 
grounds,  was  not  allowed  in  the  absence  of  an  issue  of  Veritas. 
Finally,  Mr  Craig  (the  plaintifi)  was  put  into  the  witness- 
box,  and  .admitted  that  he  was  present  at  the  riot,  but 
objected  (through  his  counsel)  to  answer  any  question  relating 
to  his  alleged  participation  in  it,  or  to  ^ive  any  account  of 
his  conduct  on  the  occasion.  The  objection  was  allowed  by 
the  Jud^,  though  this  was  a  departure  from  the  previous 
practice  in  such  cases,  great  latitude  being  always  allowed  in 
the  examination  of  the  parties  to  the  action. 
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the  money  market. 

V  twitlistanduig  the  scanty  attendance  of  members,  many 
f^hom  are  absent  on  tbeir  holiday  trips,  and  the  large 
^  ^  which  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  for  trans- 
^  the  Continent  causing  a  certain  amount  of 
prices  have  not  been  affected  to  the  extent  they 


LITERARY. 


EARL  RUSSELL’S  HISTORICAL  ESSAY. 


Lord  Russell  has  never  been  so  successful  with  his 


nniaess,  k** -  .  ,  i  j  i.  _  •  n  >  .  .  .  —  —  wiiiu 

irottld  otherwise  have  ^en  had  not  the  enonnous  influx  of  pen  as  with  his  voice,  and  the  last  few  years  have  given 

1*-^ _ AM/l  4’rtA  nriA  TITO  AT.  ri  AT*  TIT*Ari1TAArl  V 


i^ds  of  bankers,  and  others,  is  sho^  by  the  rate  of  to  have  much  public  value.  Seeing,  however,  how  inti« 
^unt  not  having  been  altered  at  the  Bank,  and  the  mately  his  name  is  connected  with  our  recent  foreign 
nie  in  the  open  market  being  only  If  to  If  policy,  it  might  be  expected  that  “  an  historical  essay 

The  withdrawal  of  a  million  and  a-half  of  sovereigns  written  by  him  on  “  the  foreign  policy  of  England 
daring  the  last  few  days  has  caused  a  fall  of  |  per  cent,  in  during  the  past  three  centuries,  if  it  made  no  important 
Consols,  which  are  now  quoted  93|  to  93f.  revelations  concerning  his  own  principles  and  conduct. 

In  Foreign  stocks  business  has  been  extremely  depressed,  would,  at  any  rate,  contain  criticisms,  rendered  valuable 
but  prices  have  not  been  materially  altered,  although  sales  by  his  experience,  on  earlier  and  later  events.  Any  one 
baro  taken  place  on  account  of  operators  closing  transac-  who  takes  up  this  pamphlet  with  such  an  expectation 
tions  before  leaving  town.  will  be  altogether  disappointed.  About  a  quarter  of  it 

English  Railways  have  advanced,  London  and  South-  consists  of  extracts,  more  or  less  irrelevant,  from  Mr- 
Western  and  Brighton  rose  on  the  announcement  of  the  Fronde,  Hume,  Hallam,  and  Sir  Archibald  Alison, 
satiifactoiy  dividend,  and  Midland  advanced  2f,  although  There  is  much  stray  talk  about  the  domestic  history  of 
the  rate  is  only  J  per  cent,  more  than  that  declared  at  the  England  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  A  few  good,  but 
corresponding  period  of  last  year,  not  new,  anecdotes,  are  told  about  Walpole,  Jefferson, 

The  new  Bituminous  and  Bock  Paving  Companies’  shares  nnd  others.  But  very  little,  indeed,  is  said  about  “  the 
gtUl  attract  much  attention,  and  prices  have  advanced,  foreign  policy  of  England and  what  little  we  have  is- 
notably  those  of  the  Neuchatel  Bock  Company,  which  have  very  disjointed,  and  not  very  instructive.  It  is  not  easy, 
risen  to  47^  to  48^  per  share.  fo  see  with  what  motive  this  essay  has  been  written,  or^ 

Notice  has  been  given  by  the  Bank  of  England  autho-  f ^  t 

ritiea.  that  in  order  to  prepare  the  dividends  due  on  the  5th  ,  Lord  Russell  s  intention,  though  this  is  by  no  means 

October,  1871,  the  balances  of  the  several  accounts  in  the  appears  lo  show  that  the  foreign  i^licy  oP 

faUowiii  funds  wUl  be  struck  on  the  night  of  Friday,  the  Pf  *  *>“68  has  teen  generally  tenefioial,  and 

htSmtember,  1871,  viz.  :-New  Three  per  Cent.  Annuities,  ‘hat  there  is  <tenger  of  its  failure  in  the  future  through 
Bedu<^  Thr^e  per  Cent.  Annuities,  Muuities  for  thirty  care  essness  ateut  armaments,  and  neglect  oi  theoppor- 
rm.  annuities  for  terms  of  years,  India  Four  per  Cent.  of  “terference  in  European  quarrels.  Thus  he- 

Stock,  Metropolitan  Consolidated  Stock  (31.  lOs.  per  ogises  or  e  pas  . 

0004  On  teUy,  September  2  the  above-named  funds 

Will  be  transferable  without  the  dividend  due  on  the  oth  frame  her  own  laws  and  maintain  her  own  liberties.  She  has  repelled 
October  next.  the  attempts  of  Philip  of  Spain  to  invade  her  soil ;  the  presumption 

The  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Cwm  Dwyfor  Lewis  XIV.  in  assuming  a  right  to  dictate  who  shall  be  her 
n  "  1  T  1  -ar-  /T‘  "i.  j\  mi  Sovereign;  and  the  arrogant  attempts  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to 

Copper  and  Suver-Lead  Mines  Company  (Limited).  The  fetter  her  press,  and  to  exclude  her  from  continental  alliances 
property  is  situate  in  North  Wales.  The  ore,  a  yellow  and  continental  commerce.  In  order  to  vindicate  her  own  inde- 
Bolphoret  of  copper  is,  it  is  stated,  of  great  richness  and  pendent  position  she  has  found  it  expedient  to  connect  herself  by 

purity.  A  sample,  assayed  by  Messrs  Claudet  and  Co.,  »>“>.<«'>«  Powers  and  to  exert  her  force  to  resist  the 

■'j  ivrs’  ^  ,  n  1.J./V  preponderating  power  of  Spam  at  one  time,  and  of  Franco  at 

|Modufied  nearly  19  per  cent,  fine  copper,  being  about  five  another.  Thus,  although  her  kings  may  at  one  period  have  been 
tunes  the  average  produce  of  Cornish  copper  ores;  and  base  and  treacherous,  and  her  statesmen  at  other  periods  singularly 
other  samples  have  produced  as  much  as  24  to  36  per  wanting  in  foresight  and  in  firmness,  the  general  course  of  the 

»nt.,  eiclusive  of  silver.  The  capital  is  12,500f.,  in  British  Parliament  and  people  ha,  been  prompted  by  a  strong  and 
12  500  h  P  1 7  ■  *  patriotic  desire  to  maintain  the  honour  and  freedom  oi  our.- 

,  W  snares  of  It,  each.  country.  Engaged  in  wars  carried  on  for  these  objects,  we  hare 

The  half-yearly  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  often  been  allied  with  weaker  Powers,  and  by  our  aid,  neither 
the  London  and  County  Bank  was  held  on  Thursday,  at  interested  nor  wholly  generous,  we  have  enabled  Holland,. 

^nnen-street  Hotel;  Mr  W.  Champion  Jono!:  in  ^rrongrS;uol& 

Lne  chair.  The  accounts  showed  that  the  net  profits  .  .  .  ,  t_  x  •  si  .  nm  x 

unoanted  te  90  1007  lOa  ftd  •  fbi«  anm  nddpd  trt  Thcro  is  Certainly  mneh  truth  in  that.  Whatever 


j - 1  —  ^  0  * 

Stock,  Metropolitan  Consolidated  Stock  (3Z.  I  Os.  per 
cent).  On  Saturday,  September  2,  the  above-named  funds 
will  be  transferable  without  the  dividend  due  on  the  5  th 
October  next. 

The  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Cwm  Dwyfor 
Copper  and  Silver-Lead  Mines  Company  (Limited).  The 
property  is  situate  in  North  Wales.  The  ore,  a  yellow 
solphoret  of  copper,  is,  it  is  stated,  of  great  richness  and 
parity.  A  sample,  assayed  by  Messrs  Claudet  and  Co., 
jModuioed  nearly  19  per  cent,  fine  copper,  being  about  five 
times  the  average  produce  of  Cornish  copper  ores ;  and 
other  samples  have  produced  as  much  as  24  to  36  per 
cent.,  exclusive  of  silver.  The  capital  is  12,500L,  in 
12,500  shares  of  1/.  each. 

The  half-yearly  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of 
the  London  and  County  Bank  was  held  on  Thursday,  at 
the  Cannon-street  Hotel;  Mr  W.  Champion  Jones  in 
the  chair.  The  accounts  showed  that  the  net  profits 


amoaoted  to  90,100Z.  16s.  8d.  ;  this  sum,  added  to  cerimniy  mucu  .ru.u  m  .nai.  yv 

mn.  Os.  8d.  broaght  forward  from  the  last  account,  pro-  for 

J«»d  .  total  of  94,4491.  17s.  4d.  Out  of  this  the  directors  P^'f  England  helped  both 

deihredthe  usual  dividend  of  6  per  cent.,  with  a  bonus  of  countries  by  some  of  its  war-^kmg 

3  per  cent.,  which  absorbed  90,0001.,  and  left  4,449f.,  ‘'V 
which  was  earned  to  proat  and  loss  new  account. 

« following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night ;  seeing  how  much  the  country  gained  by  his  interferemese 


*»  j®  ^13^ •  in  European  affairs.  Under  him,  England  for  the  first 

i>ti  sj;— Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  92^  to  92| ;  Egyp-  tjmg  became  an  influential  nation,  able  to  take  its  place 


Owit  XT  u  to  40|;  (ireat  Western,  9o|  to  ;  oi  uer  jriutcBLauu  oixwjovio  oasvvvaug  *xxw*w  — 

^4  to  l^a  Sr  *  London  and  North-Western,  she  approved  of  for  the  Dutch  insurgents  against  PIiilip 

llorth-EWrn  78|  to  79 ;  Midland,  133J  to  134 ;  of  Spain,  her  offensive  warfare  was  certainly  excusable, 

Sheffield,  fi6j  to  574,  and  and  her  defensive  warfare  was  altogether  justifiaWe- 

Anglo-American  Telegraph,  103  to  But  how  much  can  be  said  in  defeuM  of  most  of  tte 
8  J  - ditto,  ifio  to  ifii  ?  British  Indian  latfir  “  foreifim  Dolicv  of  England  ?  That  Lord  Russell 


mean  ditto,  160  to  161 ;  British  Indian  later  “  foreign  policy  ”  of  England 


TeW* ’^1*  Indian  Extension  ditto,  9i  to  91;  jg  not  disposed  to  defend  it  would  appear  from  tho 

9^  to  10;  remarkable  silence  which  he  observes  on  the  subjects 


fjjnch  Atlantic  TeleSrar^h  iftix  o^^^  remarkable  silence  wUicn  ne  ooserves  on  me  suDjeex. 

Having  undertaken  to  write  ‘‘an  historical  ^ay“ 
P  ph  Coiutruction,  82  to  32J.  about  “  the  foreiiru  policy  of  England  from  1570  to< 


about  “  the  foreign  policy  of  England 
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ho  fills  up  his  pages  with  gossip  about  Charles 
JI.’s  private  character,  a  long  digression  about  the  trial 
uf  William  Russell  and  Algernon  Sidney,  a  panegyric 
vf  Macaulay’s  history,  and  the  like.  Even  when  he 
comes  to  speak  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  his  criticisms 
jire  not  upon  the  war  in  which  Marlborough  was 
engaged,  still  less  on  its  motives,  but  upon  Marl¬ 
borough’s  personal  character.  All  that  he  has  to  say 
on  England’s  foreign  policy  at  this  time  is  said  in  one 
sentence:  “  No  one  seemed  to  doubt  that  Lewis,  with 
extended  territory  and  augmented  armies,  would,  if  not 
vigorously  opposed,  overcome  the  prudence  of  the 
Ihitch  nation,  and  place  the  Stuart  pretender  on  the 
throne  of  England.” 

To  the  events  of  the  last  eighty  years.  Lord  Russell 
pays  a  little  more  attention.  He  partly  condemns  and 
}>artly  apologises  for  Pitt’s  wicked  war  with  France. 
He  docs  not  say  that  the  war  was  wicked,  but  he  seems 
to  consider  it  unfortunate.  “  A  calmer  temper,  and  a 
jr.stcr  appreciation  of  the  miseries  of  war,”  he  says, 

would  have  induced  a  Minister  of  England  to  do  more 
to  avoid  so  great  a  calamity ;  ”  and  he  adds  that  “  a  far 
wiser  policy  for  Great  Britain  in  1793  would  have  been 
a  firm  and  liberal  administration  of  domestic  affairs,  and 
a  j)owerful  armed  neutrality  in  foreign  affairs.” 

“A  powerful  armed  neutrality”  —  that  is  Lord 
Russell’s  synonym  for  the  perfection  of  foreign  policy. 
He  quotes  wdth  approval  Talleyrand’s  saying  that  “non- 
iiitervention  is  a  philosophical,  metaphysical,  political 
term,  which  signifies  pretty  much  the  same  thing  as 
intervention  ;  ”  but  he  does  not  seem  to  see  that  “  armed 
neutrality”  is  much  more  truly  anunphilosophical  political 
t-erm  for  war,  or  a  state  of  things  nearly  as  mischievous 
as  war,  and  certain  to  lead  to  it  in  the  end.  As  far  as 
we  can  gather  from  Lord  Russell’s  comments  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  foreign  relationships  during  the  last  century, 
and  the  same  impression  is  conveyed  more  clearly  by  his 
other  utterances,  old  and  recent,  he  would  have  England 
strong  enough  at  any  moment  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of 
foreign  nations,  in  order  that,  without  carrjdng  the 
meddling  to  actual  w'arfare,  it  may  be  able  to  dictate  in 
any  way  that  it  likes  through  the  Foreign  Office  and  its 
network  of  ambassadors.  That,  we  imagine,  was  about 
all  that  Pitt  desired,  and  a  veteran  statesman  who  has 
been  Foreign  Minister,  actually  or  by  deputy,  during  a 
great  many  years,  might  be  supposed  to  know  that 
“  armed  neutrality  ’’  must  inevitably,  from  time  to  time, 
issue  either  in  war  or  in  national  dishonour — perhaps 
in  lK)th,  as  was  the  case  with  the  w  ar  which  the  Em¬ 
peror  Napoleon  last  year  provoked  with  King  William. 
About  this  last  topic  Lord  Russell,  who  says  nothing 
about  the  Crimean  war,  and  very  little  about  bis  own 
experiment  of  “  armed  neutrality”  in  the  case  of  Den¬ 
mark,  writes  but  little.  These  sentences,  however, 
the  most  clear  and  forcible  in  the  work,  are  worth 
quoting : 

And  now?  What  is  the  change  effected?  What  are  we  to 
expect? 

It  may  be  said,  in  answer,  that  nothing  has  happened  which 
cuglit  to  surprise  us.  As  the  nations  of  Europe  grew  in  strength, 
and  as  they  became  united  under  a  firm  authority,  they  extended 
their  power  and  made  themselres  formidable  to  their  neighbours. 
The  process  has  gone  on  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  nineteenth 
centuiy.  When  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  bad  united  Castile  and 
Aragon,  and  by  their  combined  arms  conquered  the  last  Moorish 
kingdom  of  Spain,  they  aimed  at  supremacy  in  Europe.  When 
Cliailes  V.  became  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  extended  his  domi¬ 
nions  from  Flanders,  Milan  and  Naples  to  Mexico  and  Peru,  his 
Mipremacy  was  confirmed,  and  the  Spanish  Tercios  were  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  the  finest  troops  in.  Europe.  When  France  had 
settled  her  government,  subduing  her  rebellious  princes  and 
factious  nobles,  the  spirit  of  Condd  and  the  charge  of  the  French 
chivalry  overthrew  the  Spanish  armies,  weakened  by  civil  and 
spiritual  despotism.  For  centuries  France  fought  England  and 
divided  Germany.  Cardinal  liichelieu  always  sought  by  intrigue 
and  bold  policy  to  win  over  to  French  interests  the  weaker  princes 
and  more  powerful  nobles.  According  to  Montesquieu,  he  taught 
Austria  the  secret  of  her  weakness,  and  France  the  secret  of  her 
strength.  AV’heii  Napoleon  as  First  Consul  was  about  to  make 
war  on  Germany,  he  said  to  a  political  adherent,  “I  know'  I  can¬ 
not  make  France  stronger  than  she  is,  but  I  can  make  her  enemies 
weaker.” 

The  empire  of  Napoleon  was  dissolved  by  excess  of  ambition  ; 
the  Sovereigns  of  Europe  allied  at  Frankfort  and  in  London  gave 
back  to  a  Bourbon  king  the  territories  of  the  old  monarchy.  Only 
two  coudi lions  were  virtually  annexed  to  this  restoration  of  the 


France  of  1790.  In  1818  all  the  Powers  agreed  at  Ai*  U  rv 
that  the  family  of  Napoleon  should  not  be  restored  to  th  k 
It  was  implied  that  the  boundaries  of  1814  and  iftix  ij 
passed.  In  1851-2  the  first  of  these  conditions  wasdUn^ 
ly  the  consent  of  Austria,  Great  Britain,  PrarsU  »?;d"*l^«i* 
On  the  other  hand,  Napoleon  III.  agreed  to  be  bound  bv  ^ 
treaties,  and  during  several  years  appeared  to  adhere  to  th^ 
of  this  condition.  The  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice  w 
first  open  violation  of  it.  Gradually  the  treaties  of  IftlK 


followed,  the  counsels  of  England,  which  had  been  accented 
abandoned,  and  the  project  of  making  France  secure  bv  the 
quest  of  the  fortresses  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  was  osLm 
tiously  proclaimed.  Thus  the  whole  compact  of  1816  wai  vioIenH 
broken,  and  had  Germany  been  placed  in  any  real  damrep  ^ 
would  have  been  the  duty  of  England  and  of  Russia  to  ha  * 
armed  in  her  behalf.  But  Nemesis  was  not  sleepine  nor 
Prussia.  On  the  13th  of  J uly  the  French  Government  proclaimSI 
war  in  the  Legislative  Body  ;  on  the  3rd  of  August  the  battle  S 
Weissenberg  was  fought  by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  on 
French  territory.  Sedan,  Strasburg,  Metz,  and  Paris  completed 
what  Weissenberg  had  begun.  The  sceptre,  or  rather  the  sword 
of  Europe,  has  passed  from  the  arm  of  France,  to  be  wielded  bv 
the  arm  of  Germany.  She  has  completed  by  war  a  process  which 
France  had  not  the  smallest  right  to  interrupt. 

We  need  say  no  more  about  Lord  Russell’s  pamphlet. 
It  is  a  pamphlet  which,  if  issued  by  any  less  famous 
author,  would  hardly  have  claimed  notice  at  all.  That 
however,  if  the  most  painful,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  re¬ 
markable  thing  about  it.  The  world  owes  much  to 
Lord  Russell ;  but  he  appears  anxious  that  it  should  owe 
him  nothing  more.  Among  the  trite  anecdotes  which 
he  quotes  is  Walpole’s  remark  to  Pulteney,  when  both 
had  been  transfeiTed  from  the  House  of  Commons  to 
the  House  of  Lords :  “  You  and  I,  my  lord,  are  now  two 
ofithe  most  insignificant  fellows  in  the  kingdom.”  Lord 
Russell  seems  as  if,  in  revenge  for  his  being  made  a 
peer,  he  wished  to  show  how  insignificant  he  could  be. 
Whether  he  writes  or  whether  he  speaks,  he  now  dis¬ 
plays  none  of  his  old  power,  and  they  who  hope  to  find 
any  wisdom  in  his  W'ords,  any  echo  of  the  spirit  that 
once  animated  him,  are  on  every  occasion  disappointed. 


TEN  GREAT  RELIGIONS. 

Ten  Great  Religions  :  An  Essay  in  Comparative  Theology.  By 
James  Freeman  Clarke.  Boston ;  James  R.  Osgood  and  Co. 
London:  Trubner. 

Mr  Clarke  would  have  escaped  much  adverse  criticism 
had  he  not  gone  beyond  his  purpose,  as  stated  in  the 
preface,  of  enabling  his  readers  “  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  doctrines  and  customs  of  the  principal  religions 
of  the  world,  without  having  to  consult  numeroiw 
volumes.”  The  merit  of  the  book  is  that  it  does  this 
tolerably  well.  Yet,  judged  simply  as  a  sketch  of  the 
various  religions,  it  is  not  without  defects.  In  stnnng 
after  effect,  for  instance,  while  labouring  to  exhibit  a 
“  land  of  unintelligible  systems  of  belief,  of  puzzling  in¬ 
congruities  and  irreconcilable  contradictions,”  things  that 
have  no  connection  with  each  other  are  jumbled  together, 
and  accuracy  of  statement  becomes  a  secondary  con¬ 
sideration.  A  few  sentences  from  the  chapter  on 
Brabminism  will  illustrate  our  meaning  : 

They  (the  Hindoos)  have  a  philosophy  as  acute,  profound, 
spiritual  as  any  in  the  world,  which  is  yet  harmoniously  associa 
with  the  coarsest  superstitions.  With  a  belief  so  abstract 
almost  escapes  the  grasp  of  the  most  speculative  j  ”  ^ 
joined  the  notion  that  sin  can  be  atoned  for  by  bathing 
Ganges,  or  repeating  a  text  of  the  Veda.  With  an  idea  p 
theism  resembling  that  of  Hegel,  is  united 
Brahma  and  Siva  can  be  driven  from  the  throne  of  the 
by  any  one  who  will  sacrifice  a  sufficient  number  of  wilu 

It  would  be  easy  to  lump  the  philosophieB  and 
superstitions  of  England,  or  any  other  country,  i 
paragraph  quite  as  effective  and  not  a  whit  , 

leading.  We  know  that  it  is  all  but  im^BSi 
guarantee  accuracy  in  the  details  of  such  subjec  e, 
that  mistakes  like  calling  Savitri — goddess  an  ^  ^ 

Vishnu — “  God  of  the  sun,”  will  slip  in,  and  are  ^ 
moment.  But  readers  may,  we  think,  reasona  y 
that,  “  to  avoid  multiplying  foot-notes,’  they  ar  .  . 
left  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  authonty  ,  -i- 

any  particular  statement  is  made.  On  wha  ^ 
for  example,  must  we  accept  it  as  part  of  tne 
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,  Brahmans  “  that  Brahma  and  Siva  can  ba  driven 
Hip  throne  of  the  niiiverso  by  any  one  who  will 
ifice  a  sufficient  number  of  wild  horses?”  We  know 
n  man  may  be  an  educated  Brahmin  and  know 
*  thing  of  such  a  doctrine.  That  Mr  Clarke  falls  at 
Hmes  into  the  language  of  ignorant  exaggeration,  and 
that  in  spite  of  his  own  better  knowledge,  is  proved  by 
such  expressions  as  “the  idols  of  Juggernaut,  with  its 

no  serious  criticism  could  have  been  brought 
against  the  work  had  not  the  author  spread  his  wings 
f^a  flight  far  bejond  his  range.  Another  infant  ology 
is  beinf'  born  into  the  world, — Comparative  Theology, 
which  will  be  to  any  special  theology  as  Comparative 
Anatomy  is  to  a  special  anatomy.”  What  more  natural 
than  that  Mr  Clarke,  who  has  made  the  study  of  the 
(Treat  religions  of  the  earth  a  speciality  for  “  more  than 
twenty-five  years,”  should  propose  to  make  a  contribution 
to  the  young  science,  and  to  rank  early  as  a  Comparative 
Theologian?  He  may,  perhaps,  have  known  that  for 
the  purpose  of  tracing  the  growth  of  religious  ideas,  and 
showing  the  relation  of  one  system  to  another,  it  would 
have  been  more  profitable  to  begin  with  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  lower  religions  from  which  the  complex 
and  fully  developed  systems  have  been  evolved.  But 
probably  this  course  was  not  open  to  him.  Anyhow, 
with  materials  at  his  command,  ho  has  supposed  it 
possible  to  make  such  a  comparison  of  the  “great 
religions  ”  as  when  completed  “  ought  to  show  what 
each  is,  what  it  contains,  wherein  it  resembles  the  others, 
wherein  it  differs  from  the  others ;  its  origin  and  de¬ 
velopment,  its  place  in  universal  history ;  its  positive 
and  negative  equalities,  its  truths  and  errors,  and  its 
influence,  past,  present,  or  future,  on  the  welfare  of  man¬ 
kind.”  Were  it  the  custom  to  measure  the  greatness  of 
a  writer  by  the  ambition  of  his  efforts,  Mr  Clarke  must 
have  secured  for  himself  a  very  high  place.  But  when 
a  man,  after  raising  expectation  by  announcing  that  he 
is  about  to  perform  some  great  work,  immediately  proves 
himself  destitute  of  every  necessary  qualification,  if  we 
most  award  him  a  high  place,  it  is  not  among  the  wise 
and  modest.  A  few  sentences  from  the  introduction 


nothing,  than  they  would  have  been  with  his  account  of 
Uioir  own,  of  which  they  think  they  know  something. 
Should  the  author  bo  inclined  to  say  that,  “the  essential 
character  of  Christianity,”  as  he  understands  it,  being 
a  “  fulness  of  life,”  “  something  deeper  than  thought,” 
it  cannot  fairly  be  reduced  to  doctrine,  and  expressed  in 
words,  the  rejoinder  is  ready — May  not  this  bo  so  with 
the  other  religions  ?  And,  whether  or  not,  does  not 
comparison  become  not  only  vague,  but  impossible  ? 

When  reading  this  book,  which  scarcely  calls  for 
serious  criticism,  we  were  forcibly  reminded  of  a  sen¬ 
tence  in  Mr  Tylor’s  treatise  on  ‘  Primitive  Culture  ’ — the 
best  work  on  comparative  theology  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  “  There  is  something  pathetic,”  says  Mr 
"^7  **  ill  the  simplicity  with  which  a  narrow  student 

will  judge  the  doctrines  of  a  foreign  religion  by  their 
antagonism  or  conformity  to  his  own  orthodoxy,  on 
points  where  utter  difference  of  opinion  exists  among 
the  most  learned  and  enlightened  scholars.”  The  way 
in  which  Mr  Clarke  patronisingly  estimates  the  truth 
and  worth  of  the  philosophies  and  great  religious 
systems  of  which  he  speaks,  would  bo  oftensive,  were  it 
not  that  the  egotism  and  unfairness  are  so  completely 
harmless  and  so  charmingly  unconscious,  that  we  can 
afford  to  smile  and  be  amused. 


will  satisfy  many  of  our  readers  as  to  Mr  Clarke’s  fitness 
to  write  “an  essay  in  Comparative  Theology.” 

It  belongs  to  this  science  to  establish  the  truth  of  Christianity  by 
showing  that  it  possesses  all  the  aptitudes  which  fit  it  to  be  the 
relipon  of  the  human  race.  This  method  of  establishing  Chris¬ 
tianity  differs  from  the  traditional  argument  in  this  ;  that,  while 
the  last  undertakes  to  jyrove  Christianity  to  be  true,  this  shou's  it 
to  be  true.  For  if  we  can  make  it  appear,  by  a  fair  survey  of  the 
principal  religions  of  the  world,  that  while  they  are  ethnic  or  local, 
Christianity  is  catholic  or  universal ;  that  while  they  are  defective, 
possessing  some  truths  and  wanting  others,  Christianity  possesses 
»Il;and  that  while  they  are  stationary,  Christianity  is  progressive  ; 
It  will  not  then  be  necessary  to  discuss  in  what  sense  it  is  a  super- 
®^**^*1  fohgion.  Such  a  survey  will  show  that  it  is  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  man.  When  we  see  adaptation  we  naturally  infer 
design.  If  Christianity  appears,  after  a  full  comparison  with  the 
other  religions,  to  be  the  one  and  the  only  religion  which  is  per 
ecUy  adapted  to  man,  it  will  be  impossible  to  donbt  that  it  was 
^•^ed  by  God  to  bo  the  religion  of  our  race  ;  that  it  is  the 
proTidential  religion  sent  by  God  to  man,  its  truth  God’s  truth, 
Way  the  way  to  God  and  to  heaven. 

, Mtcr  having  been  promised  first  one  thing  and 
en  another,  it  comes  out  at  last  that  the  object  of  the 
yolonie  before  us  is  to  “  furnish  a  uew  kind  of  evidence  ” 
w  favour  of  Christianity.  Poor  Christianity  !  Well 
it  exclaim,  “  Save  mo  from  my  friends.” 

Christian  truth,  then,  is  the  standard  by  which  all 
religions  are  to  be  measured.  But  what  are  the 
.  *  ?  Curiously  enough,  while  the 

with  details  of  other  religions  are  dweljb  on 

com  ^  *®**^*ifene8s  altogether  out  of  place  in  a  work  on 
theology,  Christianity  is  not  ono  of  the 
Great  Religions.*  Mr  Clarke  had,  no  doubt,  a 
abstaining  from  giving  distinct 
from  ^  peculiar  form  of  Christianity,  which, 

Incarrf'!*  expressions  as  tliat  the  doctrines  of  the 
f^lse  and  Trinity,  “  are  illogical  and 

^  a  m'ld  f**  church  doctrines,”  we  gather  to 

^1  in  ^  11  Unitarian  heterodoxy.  His  readers 

^*to  ^  P**ofia6ility,  be  better  satisfied  with  what  he  I 
wil  them  of  reliffions  of  which  they  know 


Indeed,  we  hope  this  wbrk  will  be  largely  read,  for  we 
believe  that  its  influence  will  be  almost  wholly  for  good. 
It  is  not  only  worth  reading  for  its  store  of  interesting  in¬ 
formation,  but  many  will  have  their  views  enlarged  by  it, 
and  may  even  be  surprised  to  find  how  favourably  some 
of  the  great  religions  compare  with  Christianity  itself. 
Of  Buddhism,  for  instance,  a  religion  widely  different 
from  that  of  this  country,  yet  “embracing  nearly  or 
quite  three  hundred  millions  of  human  beings,”  a  writer 
whose  avowed  purpose  it  is  to  “  exalt  the  value  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,”  can  say : 

It  is  a  system  of  rationalism.  It  appeals  throughout  to  human 
reason.  It  proposes  to  save  man,  not  from  a  future,  but  a  present 
hell,  and  to  save  him  by  teaching.  Its  great  means  of  influence 
is  the  sermon.  The  Buddha  preached  innumerable  sermons  ;  his 
missionaries  went  abroad  preaching.  Buddhism  has  made  all  its 
conquests  honourably,  by  a  process  of  rational  appeal  to  the 
human  mind.  It  was  never  propagated  by  force,  even  when  it  had 
the  power  of  imperial  rajas  to  support  it.  .  .  .  We  grant  that 
Buddhism  has  not  been  without  its  superstitions  and  its  errors  ; 
but  it  has  not  deceived,  and  it  has  not  persecuted.  In  this  respect 
it  can  teach  Christians  a  lesson.  Buddhism  has  no  prejudices 
against  those  who  confess  another  faith.  The  Buddhists  have 
founded  no  Inquisition  ;  they  have  combined  the  zeal  which  con¬ 
verted  kingdoms  with  a  toleration  almost  inexplicable  to  our 
Western  experience. 

Yet  this  fair,  if  not  altogether  faultless,  religion  has 
to  be  compared  with  Christianity,  and  found  wanting. 

Buddhism,  ignoring  this  infinite  love,  incapable  of  communion 
with  God,  aiming  at  morality  without  religion,  at  humanity  without 
piety,  becomes  at  last  a  prey  to  the  sadness  of  a  selfish  isolation. 
We  do  not  say  that  this  is  always  the  case,  for  in  all  systems  the 
heart  often  redeems  the  errors  of  the  bead.  But  this  is  the  logical 
drift  of  the  system  and  its  usual  outcome. 

That  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  what  Mr  Clarke  has 
the  presumption  to  call  comparative  theology.  Simi¬ 
larly,  when  dealing  with  the  pure  and  practical  system 
of  Confucius,  he  thinks  it  sufficient  to  remark  that  “  it 
has  little  to  teach  of  God  or  immortality.” 

Mr  Clarke,  no  doubt,  believes  that  he  has  been  writing 
in  the  interest  of  Christianity,  but  his  work  will,  we 
fear,  have  in  every  way  a  contrary  influence.  What  will 
be  the  effect  on  thoughtful  inquirers  of  such  random 
writing  as  the  following  ? 

In  the  last  Christian  Governments,  we  find  all  the  order  which 
a  despotism  can  guarantee,  with  all  the  freedom  to  which  a  demo¬ 
cracy  can  aspire.  No  such  social  organisation  is  to  be  found  out¬ 
side  of  Christendom.  How  can  this  be  unless  it  is  somehow 
connected  with  Chiistianity  ? 

The  argument  would  be  matched  by  asking,  “How 
can  this  be,  unless  somehow  connected  with  a  white 
skin  ?”  But  where  are  those  happy  lands  that  enjoy  “all 
the  order  which  a  despotism  can  guarantee,  with  all  the 
freedom  to  which  a  democracy  can  aspire  ”  ?  What 
Mr  Clarke  has  .to  learn  is  that  the  reckless  statement 
and  loose  argument  which  may  pass  muster  in  a  popular 
sermon  will  not  do  as  a  contribution  to  a  new  science. 
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MR  BUSH’S  TRAVELS  IN  SIBERIA. 

Reindeer^  Dogn^  and  Snow-ShoM  ;  a  Jonrnal  of  SIborian  Trarel  and 
£>ploratioaa  made  in  the  Years  1865,  186G,  and  1867.  By 
Richard  J.  Bash,  late  of  the  Russo-American  Telegraph  Expedi¬ 
tion.  With  Illustrations.  Low  and  Marston. 

A  few  months  ago  we  had  before  us  a  volume  entitled 
*  Tent  Life  in  Siberia/  in  which  Mr  George  Kennan 
described  his  experiences  in  North-eastern  Asia,  as  one 
of  a  party  sent  out  in  1865  to  plan  an  overland  telegraph 
line,  to  be  connected  by  sea  with  British  Columbia, 
from  Kamtchatka,  along  the  north  of  Russia,  into 
Europe.  Mr  Bush  was  a  member  of  the  same  party, 
but,  for  tho  most  part,  he  went  over  different  ground, 
and  his  book  is  almost  as  interesting  as  Mr  Kennan’s. 
It  is  made  needlessly  long  by  the  insertion  of  unimpor- 
taut  details,  and  here  and  there  we  meet  with  stories 
which  are  not  only  dubious  in  themselves,  but  which 
throw  doubts  on  the  authenticity  of  others.  But  it  tells 
of  districts  and  tribes  about  which  very  little  is  known, 
and  it  is  pleasantly  written  and  amusing  throughout. 

The  exploring  party,  comprising  Major  Abasa,  a 
Russian,  as  head,  Mr  Bush,  Mr  Kennan,  and  Mr 
Mahood,  reached  Petropaulovski  about  the  middle  of 
August,  1865.  Then  it  divided.  Mr  Kennan  accom¬ 
panied  Major  Abasa  up  to  Ghijigha,  thus  traversing 
nearly  tho  whole  of  the  Karatchatkan  peninsula.  Messrs 
Bush  and  Mahood  crossed  the  Okhotsk  Sea  to 
Alexandrofski,  and  thence  proceeded  by  land  to  Okhotsk, 
through  a  district  “  so  wild,  mountainous,  and  inacces¬ 
sible,  that  no  one  up  to  that  time  had  ever  penetrated 
it.”  The  story  of  tliis  journey  is  given  in  about  half  of 
the  volume  before  us.  From  Alexandrofski  the  tra¬ 
vellers  passed  down  the  Amoor  to  Nikolayefsk,  admiring 
the  beautiful  country,  but  finding  little  to  admire  in  the 
natives  of  the  country.  The  Gilaks  are  described  by  Mr 
Bush  as  a  very  filthy  and  depraved  race,  many  of  them 
members  of  tho  Greek  Church  by  baptism,  but  all 
idolaters  in  practice,  grossly  superstitious,  and  in  many 
respects  utterly  barbarous.  The  worst  thing  fold  of 
them  is  their  mode  of  treating  women  in  childbirth. 
“  Whether  in  winter  or  summer,”  says  Mr  Bush,  “  the 
unfortunate  mother  is  ejected  from  her  habitation,  thrust 
out  of  doors  to  provide  for  herself  as  best  she  may  till  a 
certain  period  shall  have  elapsed.  During  this  time 
every  possible  assistance  is  denied  her,  it  being  con¬ 
sidered  almost  criminal  to  lend  her  the  slightest  atten¬ 
tion,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  death  often  ensues.” 

The  novel  part  of  tho  travellers’  journey  began  when 
they  left  Nikolayefsk,  which  is  a  lively  Russian  town, 
contrasting  strangely  with  the  barbarism  that  surrounds 
it.  There  Mr  Swartz,  a  Pole,  joined  them  as  an  inter¬ 
preter,  and  a  Cossack  guide  was  obtained  for  a  part  of 
the  route.  They  started  on  the  22nd  of  October,  1865, 
and  reached  Okhotsk  in  the  following  March,  making 
most  of  the  journey  on  the  backs  of  reindeer,  but  some¬ 
times  travelling  in  sledges.  Of  tho  Yakouts,  who  are 
the  chief  dccupants  of  these  parts,  Mr  Bush  speaks 
very  favourably  : 

The  Yakouts  inhabit  that  large  extent  of  country  lying  in  the 
interior  west  of  the  town  of  Okhotsk,  and  on  the  Lena  River, 
where  is  a  city  called  Yakoutsk,  of  about  15,000  inhabitants,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  are  Yakouts.  This  city  was  founded  in  tho 
year  1032  by  the  Russians,  and  has  ever  since  been  one  of  the 
most  prominent  Russian  towns  in  Eastern  Siberia.  It  contains  a 
number  of  good  buildings,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  very  large  trade 
in  furs,  for  which  nearly  all  domestic  articles  are  given  in  ex¬ 
change.  It  is  the  principal  emporium  of  this  whole  section,  and 
is  connected  by  government  post-roads  with  Irkoutsk,  the  capital 
of  Eastern  Siberia ;  Colema,  on  or  near  the  Arctic ;  A jan  and 
Okhotsk,  and,  by  way  of  the  latter,  with  all  of  Kamtchatka.  Most 
of  the  Yakouts,  from  constant  intercourse  with  the  Russians,  speak 
the  Russian  language,  and  have  adopted  their  manners,  customs, 
and  religion. 

Their  dress  is  peculiar  to  themselves,  being  a  mixture  of  that 
worn  by  the  humbler  Russians  and  the  skin  garments  of  the  wilder 
tribes.  This  comprises  a  large  gray  cloth  overcoat  made  after 
the  Russian  pattern,  well-tanned  buckskin  pants,  and  torbassa,  or 
boots,  also  of  heavy  buckskin,  beautifully  tanned  without  the  fur, 
of  neat  design,  and  tastefully  ornamented.  The  latter  are  made 
to  fit  the  foot  snugly,  and  at  the  toe  arch  over  the  foot  like  the 
bow  of  a  skate.  The  legs  are  large  and  comfortable,  except  at 
the  ankle,  and  reach  to  the  knee,  the  tops  folding  down  on  the 
outside  for  several  inches,  and  bordered  with  a  wide  band  of  black 
or  coloured  cloth.  A  welt  of  this  cloth  is  also  sewed  in  all  the 
seams.  At  the  ankle  two  very  long  and  broad  strips  of  buckskin  i 


are  fastened,  to  be  wound  snugly  around  the  leg,  half  wav 
the  knee,  as  a  support.  These  give  a  very  trim  appearance 
boot.  The  Yakouts  have  small  feet,  and  take  especial  pride 
being  well  booted.  vtiuc  m 

The  Yakouts  are  a  very  quiet,  inoffensive  people,  indurtrio». 
ingenious,  and  gifted  with  a  natural  business  toct.  They  m*  S” 
with  propriety,  be  called  the  Yankees  of  Siberia.  It  w  not 
common  to  meet  them  in  tho  most  isolated  regions  with 
trains  of  deer  laden  with  trinkets  of  all  kinds,  which  they  ned^l^ 
out  to  the  nomadic  tribes  in  exchange  for  pelts.  ^ 

They  are  neat  both  with  regard  to  person  and  habitations  more 
so  than  any  other  of  the  eastern  tribes  of  Siberia,  and  are*  ve^ 
domestically  inclined.  Horses  and  cows  are  their  constant 
panions. 

Mixed  up  with  the  Yakouts  are  Tungusians,  of  whom 
a  much  poorer  account  is  given ;  and,  of  course  there 
are  a  few  Cossacks,  and  the  requisite  number  of  Russian 
priests.  Of  these  latter  Mr  Bush  speaks  very  badly 
They  live  upon  the  credulity  of  their  disciples,*^  whom 
on  that  account,  they  encourage,  as  far  as  possible  in 
all  the  superstitions  of  their  native  heathenism,  and*  no 
fraud  or  knavery  is  too  bad  for  them  to  engage  in.  “  He 
is  so  great  a  rascal,  they  will  not  even  make  a  priest  of 
him,”  is  a  common  saying  in  Eastern  Siberia.  The 
priests  have  hardly  reached  Kamtchatka,  most  of  whose 
natives,  the  Koraks,  are  still  unconverted  to  Christianity. 
Except  that  they  are  very  dirty,  Mr  Bush  gives  a  toler¬ 
ably  good  account  of  the  Koraks.  Here  is  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  their  ceremony  of  courtship,  which  is  a  enrions 
combination  of  the  old  form  of  wife-buying,  by  becom- 
ing  a  servant  to  the  wife’s  father  for  a  term  of  years, 
after  the  fashion  of  Jacob,  and  of  the  older  form  of 
wife-capture,  which  still  exists  in  other  parts  of  the 
w'orld : 

When  once  the  young  beau  becomes  infatuated,  he  makes 
known  his  passion  to  the  father  of  his  “affinity,”  and  expresses 
his  desire  to  strive  for  her  hand.  A  kind  of  contract  is  imme¬ 
diately  entered  into,  by  which  the  young  man  binds  himself  to 
the  father  as  a  servant  for  a  term  of  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time  he  can  have  the  pleasure  of  learning  whether  the 
daughter  will  have  him  or  not.  In  this  manner,  if  the  father  be 
the  hafipy  possessor  of  a  beautiful  daughter,  he  may  have  half-a- 
dozen  men  ready  to  do  his  bidding  at  one  time.  A\hen  the  term 
of  servitude  expires,  one  of  the  larger  yourts  is  selected,  and  all 
the  old  women  of  the  place,  armed  witb  sticks  and  pieces  of  seal- 
thong,  are  stationed  in  the  pologs  suspended  around  the  room. 
The  daughter  then  appears,  thickly  clad  in  skin  garments, 
followed  by  her  lover,  when  a  race  ensues  around  the  inclosnre, 
the  contestants  dodging  about  among  the  pologs.  To  win  his 
bride,  he  mast  overtake  her,  and  leave  the  print  of  his  nail  upon 
her  person  before  she  can  be  rescued  by  the  old  women,  who, 
during  the  race,  impede  the  lover  as  much  as  possible  by  beating 
him  with  sticks,  and  tripping  him  by  seizing  his  legs  as  he  roshes 
by  them. 

The  advantage  is  all  with  the  girl,  and  if  she  does  not  wish  to 
become  the  wife  of  her  pursuer,  she  can  avoid  him  without  diffi¬ 
culty.  On  the  contrary,  if  she  likes  him,  she  manages  to  stumble, 
or  makes  known  her  wishes  to  the  old  women,  who  then  only 
make  a  show  of  impeding  the  pursuer.  Sonaetimes  the  lover  is  so 
desperately  smitten  that,  just  after  being  foiled,  he  returns  to  e 
father,  and  binds  himself  for  another  period  of  years  for  t 
privilege  of  making  another  trial. 

With  these  Koraks  Mr  Bush  became  acquainted 
he  had  traversed  the  northern  shore  of  the  Okhotsk 
Finding  that  Major  Abasa  and  Mr  Kennan  were  not  at 
Okhotsk  when  they  arrived  there  in  March,  looo,  r 
Bush  and  his  companion  resolved  to  go  in  searc  o 
them,  and  met  them  near  Ghijigha,  after  a 
easy  journey  of  a  month’s  duration,  in  April. 
with  a  change  of  comrades,  Mr  Bush  was  sen  s 
further  east,  to  make  preparations  for  laying 
the  neighbourhood  of  Anadyr  Bay.  He  spen  m 
than  a  year  in  this  district,  suffering  much  rom 
cold,  and  making  strange  acquaintances  .  j- 

natives ;  but  his  account  of  this  part  of  his  wo 
shorter  and  less  interesting.  The  book,  as  a  ^ 
however,  is  one  to  be  thankful  for. 

COPYRIGHT  AND  LIBEL.  ^ 

TAe  Law  of  Copyright.  By  W.  A.  Coppinger.  Steven* 

j  j../  BvJoba 

The  Law  relating  to  Works  of  Literature  and 
Shortt,  LL.B.  Horace  Cox. 

The  growing  value  of  literary  property  lends 
ing  importance  to  the  law  of  copyright  tin  y  ^ 
paratively  recent  times  have  authors  been  p  iQ«iy 
the  eniovment  of  their  works.  The  law  has  v  ry 
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nroiimated  to  the  true  basis  of  property,— that  it 
*  the  protection  by  law  of  the  products  of  industry. 
Wh'le  the  mineral  treasures  of  the  earth  have  been 
^  ropriated  with  the  sanction  of  law  by  individuals 
did  nothing  to  create  them,  the  offspring  of  busy 
h  ins  has  been  left  to  the  mercy  of  literary  pirates, 
tadaally,  however,  the  shield  of  law  has  been  thrown 
over  authorship ;  and,  step  by  step,  books,  periodicals, 
°  ^ravings,  dramatic  and  musical  compositions,  sculp¬ 
ture  mo^ls,  busts,  paintings,  drawings,  photographs, 
^d  designs,  have  been  brought  within  the  charmed  circle 
of  private  property.  In  consequence  of  the  numerous 
cases  brought  before  the  Courts  in  regard  to  copyright, 
tiie  want  of  a  book  specially  devoted  to  the  subject 
became  severely  felt.  To  supply  the  want,  Mr  Coppinger 
brought  out  his  volume  last  year. 

Mr  Coppinger’s  work  displays  considerable  industry 
and  intelligence,  and  the  observations  scattered  through 
the  book  indicate  a  desire  to  ascertain  the  grounds  of 
substantial  justice  on  which  the  law  rests.  It  begins 
with  a  brief  and  interesting  historical  sketch,  pointing 
out  the  chief  steps  by  which  the  law  of  copyright  has 
been  established.  It  takes  up,  in  full  detail,  the  diffe¬ 
rent  topics,  and  quotes  at  length  the  various  Acts  of 
Parliament  which,  with  the  judicial  decisions  upon 
them,  constitute  the  branch  of  law  he  has  undertaken  to 
expound.  A  few  short  forms  of  contract  between  authors 
and  publishers  conclude  the  book.  On  the  whole,  Mr 
Coppinger  does  not  seem  to  be  inaccurate ;  but,  on 

р.  bO,  we  observe  a  serious  blunder.  In  discussing  the 
question  whether  an  assignment  of  copyright  must  be 
attested  by  two  witnesses,  Mr  Coppinger  quotes  the  case 
of  Cumberland  v.  Copeland  as  determining  the  point  in 
the  affirmative,  and  he  adds  that  the  Scotch  Lord  Ivory 
and  a  writer  in  the  Jurist  are  of  opinion  that  that  case 
was  wrongly  decided.  Mr  Coppinger  has  overlooked 
the  circumstance  that  a  far  higher  authority  than  either 
of  those  quoted  held  the  decision  in  Cumberland  v. 
Copeland  to  be  erroneous  ;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was 
reversed  by  the  Exchequer  Chamber.  Another  state¬ 
ment  on  p.  80  is  made  too  broadly.  The  author  says : 
“There  cannot  be  a  partial  assignment  of  copyright. 
Copyright  is  one  and  indivisible  ;  it  is  a  right  which 
may  be  transferred,  but  cannot  be  divided.”  It  is  quite 
true  that  a  copyright  is  indivisible  as  regards  locality^ 
you  cannot  assign  your  copyright  to  one  man  for  Lanca¬ 
shire,  and  to  another  for  Yorkshire  ;  but  it  is  not  indi¬ 
visible  as  regards  time.  Mr  Sbortt  observes:  “It  is 
clear  from  the  language  of  sect.  13  of  5  and  6  Viet., 

с.  45,  even  apart  from  the  interpretation  put  upon  it  by 
Made,  I.,  in  the  case  just  referred  to,  that  an  author 
or  proprietor  may  assign  the  property  in  his  published 
work  for  any  limited  portion  of  the  time  that  his  copy¬ 
right  therein  endures.” 

Mr  Shortt’s  work  on  the  law  affecting  literature  is 
more  comprehensive  in  its  object  than  Mr  Coppinger’s. 
Mr  Shortt  is  very  favourably  known  to  the  profession 
^ author  of  ‘  The  Law  of  Railway  Companies,’ 
and  The  County  Courts  Acts,’  books  of  great  service 
to  legal  practitioners.  The  present  book  will  increase 


law  relating  to  newspapers,  and  a  longer  one  on  contracts 
between  authors,  publishers,  printers,  <fec.  The  first 
book  contains,  tnerefore,  an  exhaustive 
T^ume  of  the  law  relating  to  property  in  works  of 
literature  and  art. 

So  far  Mr  Shortt’s  work  takes  us  over  the  same  ground 
as^  Mr  Coppinger’s,  but  more  than  half  of  it  is  occupied 
with  a  different  branch— the  law  of  libel.  If  copyright 
is  one  of  the  newest,  libel  is  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of 
the  law,  and  there  are  several  able  works  expounding 
the  subject.  Libels  are  divided  into  public  and  private, 
of  which  the  former  are  scarcely  ever  heard  of  in 
the  present  day.  Public  libels  are  “subdivided  into 
those — (1.)  which  are  of  a  blasphemous  or  irreligious 
character ;  (2.)  those  which  offend  against  decency  and 
morality  ;  and  (3  )  those  directed  against  the  sovereign, 
the  government,  or  the  law.”  Such  libels  are  of  little 
more  than  historical  interest;  they  were  formerly  the  cloak 
under  which  judges  gave  indulgence  to  the  political  or 
religious  animosities  of  their  day,  or  by  which  they  were 
enabled  to  air  themselves  as  the  patrons  of  morality. 
Mr  Shortt’s  chapter  on  the  subject  will  be  found  a  useful 
repertory  of  some  of  the  obsolete  fanaticisms  of  our 
forefathers.  We  should  have  been  glad  if  he  had  quoted 
the  provisions  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code,  which  pro¬ 
bably  indicate  the  direction  our  law  will  take  when 
subjected  to  a  much  required  process  of  amendment. 

Greater  interest  attaches  to  the  law  of  libel  as  affect¬ 
ing  individuals, — a  law,  unfortunately,  as  vague  as  it  is 
important.  No  definition  of  libel  has  been  suggested 
that  is  not  open  to  the  objection  of  being  erroneous  or 
meaningless.  Lord  Kenyon  came  near  the  truth  when 
he  said,  “  that  a  man  may  publish  anything  which 
twelve  of  his  countrymen  think  is  not  blamcable  ;  but 
that  he  ought  to  be  punished  if  he  publishes  that  which 
is  blameable.”  If  we  add  the  influence  and  direction  of 
the  judge,  the  definition  will  be  as  accurate  as  it  is  unsatis¬ 
factory.  It  is  really  too  bad  that  one  can’t  know  what 
not  to  say  until  one  is  convicted  of  libel  by  a  jury. 
Most  people  would  think  that  the  information  came  a 
little  too  late.  In  such  a  deplorable  state  of  the  law,  all 
that  a  legal  writer  can  do  is  to  summarise  the  cases 
decided,  and  help  people  to  guess  how  other  cases  would 
probably  be  dealt  with.  Mr  Shortt’s  chapters  cover 
everything  important  to  be  noticed,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
prove  a  valuable  safeguard  to  editors  and  publishers  in 
their  perilous  task  of  supplying  the  public  with  useful 
information. 

The  usefulness  of  Mr  Shortt’s  book  is  increased  by 
an  appendix  containing  all  the  Acts  of  Parliament  re¬ 
lating  to  the  subject  of  the  book,  with  forms  of  agree¬ 
ment  between  authors  and  publishers,  and  a  collection 
of  forms  of  pleading  in  cases  both  of  copyright  and  of 
libel. 


THE  MAGAZINES. 


reputation  as  a  compiler  and  digester  of  the  indigesta 
of  legal  decisions  of  which  so  much  of  the  law  is 


composed.  The  first  part  of  it  treats  of  copyright,  and 
over  the  same  ground  as  Mr  Coppinger,  with 
er  minuteness  and  fuller  information,  and,  of  course, 
^  ^  niore  recent  cases.  The  object  of  the 
VPA  explained  in  the  preface.  “  About  four 

proposed  to  the  author  that  he  should 
jq  ^  book,  the  various  branches  of  law  relating 

not  and  art,  with  a  view  of  supplying 

thoRo^  ^  legal  profession  with  such  a  work,  but  also 
as  and  artistic  pursuits,  whether 

nient  ®“itors,  or  publishers,  with  a  complete  state- 
..  on  the  subjects  of  their  impor- 

ceaRfnii  purpose  the  author  has  most  suc- 

hivhlv  n  ^?^°™Plj®lied,  and  his  book  cannot  fail  to  be 
timn/law  literary  public  as  well  as  to  prac- 

mor/nr*  u  iiecessary  that  the  author  should 
Inelv  ho  ;  uiere  law  of  copyright,  and  accord- 

uc  udes  a  short  and  important  chapter  on  the 


The  Fortnightly  opens  with  an  article,  by  Mr  Frederic 
Harrison,  on  “  The  Fall  of  the  Commune,”  in  which,  while 
still  doing  justice  to  the  honest  purpose  that  prompted  the 
leaders  of  the  Paris  insurrection,  he  is  careful  to  have  it 
known  that,  being  a  Positivist,  he  “  unhesitatingly  con¬ 
demns  all  that  was  Communistic  in  the  movement.” 
Here,  however,  he  treats  not  of  its  rise  but  of  its  failure, 
and  he  very  eloquently  defends  the  Commune  against  the 
charges  of  its  enemies.  He  denies  that  either  the  burning 
of  Paris  or  the  massacre  of  the  hostages  was  ordered  by 
the  authorities  or  countenanced  by  the  insurgents.  Both 
acts,  he  urges,  were  the  work  of  a  few  violent  and  irrespon¬ 
sible  individuals  ;  and  concerning  the  latter  and  worse  he 
says  that  “  they  noust  be  singularly  constituted  who  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  that  the  death  of  some  sixty  men,  whose  lives 
were  distinctly  taken  in  retaliation  for  thousands  of  im- 
armed  prisoners  put  to  death,  is  a  crime  so  deep  as  wholly 
to  put  out  of  sight  the  inhuman  vengeance  of  those  who 
devoted  the  armed  defenders  of  a  city  to  suinmary  execu¬ 
tion,  who  massacred  in  cold  blood  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  hunted  down  the  leaders  of  a 
rival  political  party  as  if  they  were  wild  bewts.”  But,  as 
Mr  Harrison  shows,  whatever  violence  was  displayed  by  tho 
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Communists  is  duo  to  the  temper  put  into  them  by  their 
oppressors: 

We  who  live  under  a  more  favourable  political  atmosphere  do 
not  easily  conceive  with  what  ferocious  tyranny  the  Ilepublican 
leaders  of  France  have  had  during  life  to  contend.  Almost  every 
one  of  the  men  who  were  returned  by  the  city  of  Paris  at  the 
elections  which  closed  the  war,  were  known  chiefly  as  having  been 
the  viciiins  of  an  unrelenting  persecution ;  as  having  passed  the 
best  years  of  tbeir  life  at  Cayenne  and  Lambessa  ;  as  having  been 
hunted  by  the  Imperial  Police;  as  having  wasted  in  the  prisons  or 
in  exile.  After  the  coup  d'€t(it  which  established  the  Empire,  some 
twenty  thousand  men,  the  flower  of  the  workmen  of  Paris,  were 
deported  to  die  in  different  stations.  Blanqui,  Pyat,  Delescluze, 
Verinorel,  Uochefort,  and  the  rest,  were  known  to  us  of  old  as 
having  fought  the  battle  of  true  civic  life  against  that  unforgiving 
despotism'.  Let  ns  take  the  life  of  such  a  man  as  Delescluze 
himself — a  man  of  high  training,  of  great  powers,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  calumnies  of  the  party  of  assassination,  a  man  of  inflexible 
honesty.  His  first  entrance  into  public  life  was  a  familiarity  with 
a  royal  prison.  He  defended  the  insurrection  of  June,  1848,  and 
subsequently  escaped  to  England  ;  but  on  his  return  to  France 
in  1854,  he  was  instantly  arrested  and  tried  upon  the  old  charge, 
arising  out  of  events  before  the  covp  d'etat  or  the  Empire,  and 
again  sentenced  to  unlimited  transportation.  For  two  years  they 
kept  him  in  the  docks  of  Toulon — this  great  and  heroic  spirit 
chained  with  a  cannon  ball  to  a  common  felon — then  they  thrust 
him  into  the  hold  of  a  transport  and  sent  him  to  Cayenne.  The 
voyage  recalled  the  worst  horrors  of  the  middle  passage  of  the 
old  slave  trade.  There  was  neither  light  nor  air,  and  scarcely 
food,  in  this  foul  dungeon.  When  the  ship  reached  Cayenne,  he 
was  found,  contrary  to  expectation,  to  be  still  alive.  Instead  of 
landing  him  on  tlie  coast,  with  a  devilish  refinement  of  cruelty,  he 
was  put  in  the  hold  and  returned  back  to  Toulon,  with  the 
obvious  purpose  of  putting  him  to  death.  Still  he  lived.  Five 
times  backward  and  forward  across  the  Atlantic  he  made  that 
liorrible  voyage,  without  ever  leaving  his  dungeon  in  the 
8hij)’s  hold,  until  it  seemed  almost  as  hard  to  kill  the  life 
in  his  body  as  it  was  to  crush  the  spirit  in  his  soul.  In 
sheer  despair  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  voyage  he  was  taken 
out  of  the  ship,  and  passed  the  best  years  of  his  life  at 
Cayenne.  The  story  of  Delescluze  is  in  one  sense  the  story 
of  the  rest.  Persecutions,  imprisonments,  exile,  transporta¬ 
tion,  calumny,  suborned  witnesses,  and  forged  documents, 
every  device  of  unrelenting  tyranny,  had  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  these  men  for  twenty  years.  Scenes  such  as  these  do  not 
improve  the  temper,  and  may  sometimes  deteriorate  the  cha¬ 
racter,  and  it  would  not  be  strange  if  they  who  had  borne  and 
lived  through  this  were  not  prepared  to  quit  their  place  and 
power  with  the  well-bred  grace  which  sits  so  well  upon  our 
English  statesmen  on  a  change  of  Ministry  or  the  downfall  of  a 
party.  Tried  as  they  were,  and  brought  to  bay  at  last  with 
political  opponents  thirsting  for  their  blood,  the  enemies  of  their 
country  on  one  side  and  an  army  of  100,000  men  on  the  other 
stopping  up  every  avenue  of  escape,  struck  down  by  a  system 
of  extermination  more  sweeping  than  anything  which  history  has 
seen  since  the  days  of  St  Bartholomew,  I  assert  fearlessly  that 
these  men  will  be  proved  to  have  been  singularly  free  from 
crime,  to'  have  abstained  in  a  striking  degree  from  the  natural 
acts  of  the  last  despair,  and  will  stand  out  in  the  future  beside 
the  butchers  of  Versailles  as  political,  ay,  and  as  religious 
martyrs.  English  eye-witnesses  of  undoubted  good  faith  have 
described  to  us  how  the  high-minded  Delescluze — who  from  the 
first  had  seen  that  ruin  was  inevitable — remained  night  and  day 
at  his  post,  until  nature  sank  exhausted  with  the  strain,  and  then 
with  a  few  kind  words  to  those  around  him,  utterly  unlike  the 
melodramatic  folly  which  calumny  has  put  into  his  mouth,  took 
up  his  walking  stick,  and,  uncovering  his  grey  hairs  and  baring 
his  undaunted  breast,  w’ulked  feebly  but  manfully  to  the  top  of  a 
barricade.  The  figure  of  that  noble  old  man  will  remain  in  history, 
though  the  bestial  Figaro  heap  calumny  on  his  memory,  and  the 
Government  of  Versailles  has  destroyed  his  very  bones. 

The  only  other  magazine  article  on  the  Commune — with 
the  exception  of  a  half-tale,  Consule  Julio,”  in  the  Coni^ 
— is  one  in  Fraser,  ‘‘  At  Paris,  just  before  the  End,”  by 
an  English  Vicar ;  and  this,  too,  is  moderately  favourable, 
while  Mr  Froude,  in  an  editorial  apology  for  admitting 
such  a  paper,  makes  an  admission  which  is  a  good  step 
towards  doing  justice  to  a  movement  that  few  have  hitherto 
been  willing  to  be  just  towards.  The  question,”  he  says, 
“  is  not  what  this  or  that  section  of  us  wish  to  believe  to 
have  been  the  truth,  but  what  was  and  is  the  actual  truth 
— what  did  the  Communal  leaders  really  desire,  and  what 
was  their  actual  conduct  while  in  power  ?  ” 

Blacl-  wood  has  an  interesting  and  cheering  article  on 
The  Financial  Condition  of  France,”  which  promises  a 
speedy  removal  of  the  present  embarrassments,  and  papers, 
both  of  course  in  fierce  opposition  to  the  Government 
measures,  on  “  National  Defence  and  Army  Organisation  ” 
and  ”  The  Ballot  Bill.”  Of  the  latter  it  says :  “  The 
measure  cannot  reach  the  Lords  in  suflficient  time  to  be 
sifted  and  tried  in  all  its  bearings  there,  and  the  refusal  to 
pass  it  will  fill  up  such  a  measure  of  degradation  as  never 


before,  since  England  became  a  constitutional  State 
took  any  Ministry.”  The  writer  of  that  sentence 
do  well  to  read  Hallam  over  again. 

The  Contemporary  Beview  contains  an  article  bv  M 
Odgeron  '‘The  Land  Question,”  which,  though  it  sav*^ 
little  that  is  new  thereupon,  is  useful  as  showing  clearl 
the  views  of  one  influential  member  of  the  working  classes^ 
and  an  interesting  little  paper  by  Lady  Pollock  on  “  The 
Comedie  Fran^aise.”  Nearly  all  the  rest  of  its  contents 
are  on  theological  or  kindred  subjects ;  and  none  are  so 
readable  as  an  article  by  Miss  Cobbe  in  the  ‘  Fortnightly  ’ 
on  “  The  Devil.”  Miss  Cobbe  finds  that  “  the  Devil  is 
dying  out,”  and  that  “  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
Devil  the  plain  and  hideous  fact  of  the  existence  of  evil  is 
left  staring  us  in  the  face.” 

Macmillan  has  a  charming  article,  by  Mr  Stopford 
Brooke,  on  “  The  Descriptive  Poetry  of  Chaucer ;  ”  and  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Mr  Cowden  Clarke  continues 
his  papers  on  “  The  Comic  Writers  of  England,”  speaking 
this  month  of  Addison  and  Steele;  while  Temple  Bar 
which  had  several  pleasant  papers  lately  on  French  writers* 
by  Mr  Walter  Besant,  now  gossips  about  “Moliere  and  his 
Satire.” 

No  one  can  complain  that  there  is  lack  of  variety  in  the 
Dark  Blue.  The  present  number  contains,  besides  instal¬ 
ments  of  its  two  serial  novels,  nineteen  miscellaneous 
articles.  Some  of  them,  like  three  pages  “  On  the  Advan¬ 
tages  of  Dying  in  a  Ditch,”  could  very  well  be  spared,  in 
order  to  make  room  for  the  lengthening  of  some  others, 
like  one,  by  Mr  Tom  Taylor,  on  “  The  Theatre  in  England ; 
its  Shortcomings  and  Possibilities.”  Mr  Taylor  shows  how, 
in  many  respects,  the  present  conditions  of  theatrical 
management  in  London  are  injurious  to  good  acting,  and 
advises  the  experiment  of  an  English  imitation  of  the 
Comedie  Fran9aise : 

But  there  are  many,  of  all  classes,  who  have  ceased  to  frequent 
the  theatre,  because  they  have  ceased  to  find  what  they  want 
there — comedy  which  will  amuse  without  disgusting  by  excess  or 
offending  by  indecency ;  tragedy  which  will  move  and  elevate 
without  repelling  by  imperfectness  and  bad  taste  of  imperson¬ 
ation  ;  drama  which  will  stir  and  enthral  without  condescending 
to  vulgar  claptrap,  crawling  realism,  or  the  mere  physical  excite¬ 
ment,  now  christened  sensation.  It  is  to  this  public  that  those 
who  want  to  reform  the  English  theatre  must  appeal.  It  is  believed 
that  such  a  public  exists  in  London  in  numbers  amply  suflScient 
for  the  support  of  a  theatre  of  moderate  size,  managed  with 
business-like  exactness,  activity,  intelligence,  and  good  taste,  and 
worked  by  a  fuller,  better,  and  more  permanent  company  than  is 
now  usually  thought  necessary.  A  management  appealing  to 
such  a  public  would  naturally  become  the  rallying-point  for  artists 
of  higher  aims  and  ambitions  than  the  herd,  would  aim  at 
gradually  gathering  round  it  the  best  educated,  steadiest,  and 
most  accomplished  actors  and  actresses  ;  for  from  it  they  would 
be  certain  of  treatment  grateful  to  their  feelings  as  artists,  and  lu 
accordance  w'ith  their  habits  as  Ladies  and  gentlemen. 

The  engagements  should  be  more  permanent  than  it  is  now 
the  rule  to  make  them ;  there  would  be  inducements  to  accept 
lower  salaries  than  are  asked  for  short  and  precarious  service,  m 
the  shape  not  only  of  yearly  contracts  but  of  bonuses,  ® 

association  in  profits,  and,  if  possible,  provision  for  old  age. 
adequate  filling  of  inferior  parts  should  be  encouraged  y  PfI 
ments  for  each  performance,  like  the  French  yeax,  and  y  givi  g 
all  the  principal  members  of  the  company  their  turn  of  is 
and  display.  It  should  be  a  condition  of  such  a  reformc 
that  two  bills  at  least  should  be  running ;)«ri  passu,  so  as  to  ensu 
a  change  of  performance  on  alternate^  nights  ;  and  the  p  j 
should  be  strong  enough  to  allow'  of  this  interchange. 

In  short,  what  should  be  aimed  at  is  a  ihe.ure  resem  i 
intervallo  though  it  might  be,  the  Theatre  Iranvai8,  wi  h  a  subs  ay 
or  guarantee  fund  from  private,  not  public  sources,  to  ^  niahdv 
its  minority  above  the  necessity  of  providing  ,  nosltion 

receipts  for  the  nightly  expenses ;  a  body  of  *|je 

and  experience,  looking  forward  to  becoming  par 
prospects  of  the  enterprise,  and  corresponding  to  of 

of  the  Come'die,  elected  in  the  first  instance  by  jnclndiDir 

subscribers,  but  subsequently  by  a  commi  e 
representatives  of  the  societaires  themselves,  as  j  --joj. 

subscribers;  and  besides  these,  actors  of  *  f.„rms  and 

to  the  pensionnaires  of  the  Comedie,  eng.iged  for  •  » 

having  no  interest  in  profits.  ^ 

Most  people  will  grow  weary,  before  the  month  “  ^ 
of  a  name  that  ought  to  be  wearisome  to  -roach- 

ot  the  magazines  have  articles  d  propos  of  0  ®PP  . 
ing  Scott  Centenary.  There  is  one  in  ‘  , 

in  the  ‘  Gentleman’s  Magazine,’  another  in  e  fr^isure 
another  in  ‘  Tinsley,’  and  there  are  several  in  t  0 
Hour  ’  and  other  publications. 
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books  of  the  week 

ENDING  AUGUST  3. 

.1.  -  ‘  The  Poetical  Works  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt*  (Fcap.  8to 

3V  243  is!  6d.)  Bell  and  Daldy. 

PP'^*’ .  i^oorland  and  Stream ;  with  Notes  and  Prose  Idylls 
®^5Wting.and  Trout-Fishing.’  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  ir,  299,  78.. < 

ni-.n^Wiliiam  Henry.— ‘The  Baron’s  War;  including 
♦BUSow,  D  ^  jSvesham.’  Second  Edition,  with  Additii 
Honi  (8VO,  pp.  xviii,  390.)  Bell  and  Daldy. 

(Wland,  The :  being  Pictorial  Illustrations  of  the  Novels  of 
waiter  Scott.’  By  George  Cruikshank,  and  other  Artists  of 
Eminence.  With  Descriptions,  Memoir,  Ac.  (Small  4to,  pp.  71, 
lUasirations,  5s.)  Nimmo. 

The;  his  Rights  and  Wrongs.’  Notes  of  a  Joumey  to  British 


on 
6d.) 


the  Battles  of 
ons  and  Correc- 


’^^riiisnaTwith  a  l^view  of  the  System,  and  of  the  Reoent'Commission 
of  Inquiry.  By  the  Author  of  ‘Ginx’s  Baby.’  (Post  8vo,  pp.  xli, 
446.  lA.)  Strahan. 

*T»t  (iMive.  (Japtain.— ‘  Plan  of  the  Battle  of  Sedan,  accompanied  by  a 
”  Short  Memoir.’  With  Maps  and  Views.  (8vo,  pp.  fr,  109, 12s.) 

•Fiiz<re^d?^rcy.— ‘  The  Kembles:  an  Account  of  the  Kemble  Family^ 
^  including  the  Lives  of  Mrs  Siddons,  and  her  Brother,  John  Philip 
Kemble.^  In  Two  Volumes.  (8vo,  pp.  xxiil,  35:1,  414,  308.)  Tinsley, 
firecory  Isaac.—*  Handbook  of  Equivalent  IMces,  Money,  Weights,  and 
M^ures,  on  the  British  and  Metric  Systems,  for  the  Use  of  British 
and  Foreign  Merchants  and  Manufacturers.  (16mo,  pp.  xv,  148.) 
Cassell. 

Cribble,  Thomas.— ‘The  Semi'Barbarous  Hebrew  and  the  Extinguished 
Theologian.’  Au  Essay.  (8vo,pp.  72.)  Longmanx 
Hiley  Rev.  Alfred.—*  Explanatory  Mensuration  lor  the  Use  of  Schools.’ 
(Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  viii,  158.)  Longmanx 

•Home,  David  Milue.— *  The  Estuary  of  the  Forth,  and  Adjoining  Dis¬ 
tricts,  viewed  Geologically.’  (8vo,  pp.  xiv,  119.)  Edmonston  and 
Douf^. 

,Lanf^y^l*_‘The  History  of  Napoleon  the  First.’  VoL  I.  (8vo,  pp.  vi, 
496,  12x)  Macmillan. 

La  Rochefoucauld—*  Reflections ;  or.  Sentences  and  Moral  Maxims.’ 
Translated,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Some  Account  of  the 
Author  and  his  Times,  by  J.  W.  Willis  Bund,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  and  J. 
Ilain  Friswell.  (ICmo,  pp.  xxxvii,  110,  2s.  6d.)  Low  and  Marston. 
•Bussell,  Karl.— ‘The  Foreign  Policy  of  England,  1570-1870;  an  Historical 
Essay.’  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  95,  2s.  6d.)  Longmans. 

•‘Sun  and  Shade.’  By  the  Author  of  ‘Ursula’s  Love  Story.’  In  Three 
Volumes  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  315,  .‘{22,  302,  Sis.  6d.)  Hurst  and  Blackett. 
•Taine,  H.— ‘On  Intelligence.’  Translated  from  the  French  by  T.  D. 
Haye,  and  Revised  by  the  Author.  (8vo,  pp.  xlii,  542,  18b.  6d.)  L. 
Reeve  and  Co. 

‘The  Dean  of  Canterbury  on  Science  and  Revelation.*  A  Letter.  By 
M.  P.  (12mo,  pp.  21,  6d.)  Ramsgate  :  Thomaa  Scott. 

Warner,  Charlet  Dudley.— ‘  My  Summer  in  a  Garden.’  With  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  (12mo,  pp.  249.  la.  (id.) 
Low  and  Marston. 

’Yeats,  John.— ‘ The  Technical  History  of  Commerce;  or.  Skilled  Labour 
applied  to  Production.’  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xx.  440,  Ss.)  Cassell. 

[*  These  books  are  or  will  be  separately  noticed] 

As  another  contribution  to  the  pretty  little  *  Bayard 
Series  ’  of  good  literature,  we  have  a  good  translation  of 
La  Bochefoucauld^s  BeflectionSy  by  Professor  Willis  Bund 
and  Mr  Friswell,  which  is  prefaced  by  a  memoir  of  the 
Prince  of  Epigrammatists,  and  a  sufficient  account  of  his 
surroandings.  As  an  illustration  of  the  translators’  skill, 
we  may  quote  part  of  La  Bochefoucaold’s  description  of 
himself: 

Ambition  does  not  weary  me.  -I  fear  but  few  things,  and  I  do 
not  fear  death  in  the  least.  I  am  but  little  given  to  pity,  and  I 
could  wish  I  was  not  so  at  all.  Though  there  is  nothing  I  would 
1 J ®o***fo*‘t  an  afflicted  person,  and  I  really  believe  that  one 
would  do  all  one  can  to  show  great  sympathy  to  him  for  his  mis- 
lortune,  for  miserable  people  are  so  foolish  that  this  does  them 
tne  greatest  good  in  the  world  ;  yet  I  also  hold  that  we  should  bo 
ontentwith  expressing  sympathy,  and  carefully  avoid  having 
tJ'a  passion  that  is  wholly  worthless  in  a  well-regulated 
J.  serves  to  w’eaken  the  heart,  and  which  should  be 
reu  °  persons,  who,  as  they  never  do  anything  from 

on,  nave  need  of  passions  to  stimulate  their  actions. 

fnends ;  and  I  love  them  to  such  an  extent  that  I 
dpiri.n J  ♦  ^  nionient  weigh  my  interest  against  theirs.  I  con 

^  laera,  I  patiently  endure  their  bad  temper.  But,  also, 

**^®**’  caresses,  and  I  do  not  feel  great 
Mwiness  in  their  absence. 

curiosity  about  the  majority  of 
I  hive  Lfi.  <^“>‘‘osity  in  other  men.  I  am  very  secret,  and 
whit  ii  tniH  most  men  in  holding  my  tongue  as  to 

word  and  I  I  am  most  particular  as  to  my 

to  do  J  *iever  fail,  whatever  might  be  the  consequence, 

l*w  during  ^  made  this  an  inflexible 

Ikte  f  ^  whole  of  iny  life. 

1  Uve  punctilious  civility  to  women.  I  do  not  believe 

wnoyancp  before  them  which  could  cause  them 

to  intellect  is  cultivated,  I  prefer  their 

®*«t  with  ftmnn  there  finds  a  mildness  one  does  not 

exoreRfl  ti,  ^  and  it  seems  to  me  beyond  this  that 

Hfceable  tnm  f with  more  neatness,  and  give  a  more 
lonnerlv  indiii«5i  •  ®  things  they  talk  about.  As  for  flirtation,  I 


-  — Buu  vounff  TK  ' - *  more,  though 

••kmUhed  that  th  ^  renounced  all  flirtation,  and  I  am  simply 

^®Py  their  time^with*^^  many  sensible  people  who  can 

* 

^yaiVs  volume  of  the  *  Aldine  Poets  *  contains 
place  in  memoir.  Wyatt’s  true 

an  inaf  ^  pioneer  of  the  Elizabethan  revival, 

Petrarch’s  arl'^  English  students  in  a  taste  for 

^  can  harrii  yet  been  duly  recognised,  though 

y  be  for  lack  of  popular  editions  of  his 


sonnets.  Besides  the  volume  before  us,  and  that  in  the 
series  of  ‘  Bell’s  English  Poets,’  a  very  scholarly  edition  of 
‘  Tottel’s  Miscellany,’  containing  most  of  Wyatt’s  writings, 
and  much  else,  was  lately  published  by  Mr  Arber. 

The  Centenary  Garland  which  Mr  Nimmo  has  published 
is  a  very  graceful  and  a  remarkably  cheap  contribution  to 
the  Scott  Centenary.  It  contains  a  brief  memoir  of  Scott 
by  Dr  Charles  Rogers,  and  short  letterpress  explanations  of 
the  engravings  which  are  the  staple  of  the  work.  These, 
of  course,  are  only  copies,  but  that  does  not  lessen  their 
value  to  those  who  do  not  possess  the  illustrations  in 
another  form.  Two  pictures  are  given,  in  most  instances, 
for  each  of  Scott’s  novels,  one  more  or  less  comic  by  Cruik¬ 
shank,  one  more  or  less  serious  by  Maclise,  Turner,  or  some 
other  artist.  The  selection  is  well  made,  and  the  volume 
is  very  tastily  produced. 

Among  other  pamphlets  issued  by  Mr  Scott,  of  Ramsgate, 
is  a  skilful  reply  to  The  Dean  of  Canterbury  on  Science 
and  Bevelationy  the  work  attacked  having  been  one  of  the 
lectures  lately  given  at  St  George’s  Hall  for  the  Christian 
Evidence  Society.  It  seems  as  if  the  day  were  passed  for 
showing  that  there  can  be  no  scientific  proof  of  a  revela¬ 
tion  wMch  claims  to  be  above  all  science  ;  but  so  long  as 
Deans  and  Bishops  persist  in  saying  so,  they  must  be 
refuted. 

Professor  Huxley’s  remarks  that  **  the  cosmogony  of  the 
semi-barbarous  Hebrew  is  the  incubus  of  the  philosopher, 
and  the  opprobrium  of  the  orthodox,”  and  that  “  extin¬ 
guished  theologians  lie  about  the  cradle  of  every  science  as 
the  strangled  snakes  beside  that  of  Hercules,”  have  pro¬ 
voked  Mr  Gribble  to  write  an  essay  on  The  SemUBarharoua 
Hebrew,  and  the  Extinguished  Theologian.  Mr  Gribble 
thinks  that  the  man  of  science  and  the  Scripturist,  each 
in  his  several  sphere,  serve  God  by  presenting  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  His  truth,”  and  that  therefore  they  ought  to  work 
in  harmony,  or  at  any  rate  without  dissension.  That  is 
quite  right ;  but  are  not  the  men  of  science  forced  into 
opposition,  because  the  Scripturists  arrogate  to  themselves 
complete  understanding  of  the  ways  of  God,  and  grudge 
even  walking-room  therein  to  the  others  ? 

Mr  Gregory’s  little  Handbook  of  Equivalent  Prices, 
Money,  Weights,  and  Measures,  written  in  both  French 
and  English,  seems  to  be  a  very  useful  guide  to  the  con¬ 
version  of  our  clumsy  system  into  that  adopted  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel,  and  which  Parliament  appeared  un¬ 
willing  last  week  to  imitate,  lest  it  should  be  another  step 
towards  the  naturalisation  of  .Communism. 

In  the  first  number  of  his  Fors  Clavigera,  Mr  Ruskin 
promised  that  he  would  henceforth  give  a  tithe  of  all  he 
possessed  to  the  people  of  England.  In  this  month’s 
number  he  shows  that  he  is  redeeming  his  promise.  He 
has  sold  some  home  property,  and  now  bestows  1,000/., 
rather  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  net  produce,  on  the  public, 
expecting  that  others  will  add  to  the  fund,  the  use  of 
which  he  thus  describes  : 

First,  let  whoever  gives  us  any,  be  clear  in  their  minds  that  it  is 
a  Gift.  It  is  not  an  Investment.  It  is  a  frank  and  simple  gift  to 
the  British  people ;  nothing  of  it  is  to  come  back  to  the  giver. 

But  also,  nothing  of  it  is  to  be  lost.  This  money  is  not  to  be 
spent  in  feeding  Woolwich  infants  with  gunpowder.  It  is  to  be 
spent  in  dressing  the  earth  and  keeping  it, — in  feeding  human 
lips,— in  clothing  human  bodies, — in  kindling  human  souls. 

First  of  all,  I  say,  in  dressing  the  earth.  As  soon  as  the  fund 
reaches  any  sufficient  amount  the  Trustees  shall  buy  with  it  any 
kind  of  land  offered  them  at  just  price  in  Britain.  Rock,  moor, 
marsh,  or  sea-shore— it  matters  not  what,  so  it  be  British  ground 
and  secured  to  ns. 

Then,  we  will  ascertain  the  absolute  best  that  can  be  made  of 
every  acre.  We  will  first  examine  what  flowers  and  herbs  it 
naturally  bears  ;  every  wholesome  flower  that  it  will  grow  shall  be 
shown  in  its  wild  places,  and  every  kind  of  fruit-tree  that  can 
prosper ;  and  arable  and  pasture  land  extended  by  every  expedient 
of  tillage,  with  bumble  and  simple  cottage  dwellings  under  fault¬ 
less  sanitary  regulation.  Whatever  piece  of  land  we  b^m  work 
upon,  we  shall  treat  thoroughly  at  once,  putting  unlimited  manual 
labour  on  it,  until  we  have  every  foot  of  it  under  as  care  as 
garden-flower :  and  the  labourers  shall  be  paid  sufficient,  un¬ 
changing  wages:  and  their  children  educated  ci^pulsorily  in 
agricultural  schools  inland,  and  naval  schools  by  the  sea,  the  in- 
dhpensable  first  condition  of  such  education  being  that  the  boys 
learn  either  to  ride  or  to  sail ;  the  girls  to  spin,  weave,  and  sew, 
and  at  a  proper  age  to  cook  all  ordinary  food  exquisitely ;  the 
youth  of  both  sexes  to  be  disciplined  daily  in  the  strictest  practice 
of  vocal  music ;  and  for  morality,  to  be  taught  gentleness  to  all 
brute  creatures,— finished  courtesy  to  each  other,— to  speak  truth 
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care,  and  to  obey  orders  with  the  precision  of  slaves* 
ther  get  older,  they  are  to  learn  the  natural  history  of 
;hey  lire  io, — to  know  Latin,  boys  and  girls  both, — and 
of  five  cities :  Athens,  Rome,  Venice,  Florence,  and 


And  there,  though  last  not  least,  is  JBtion 
„  A  gentler  shepherd  may  nowhere  he  found- 
Whose  muse  full  of  high  thought's  invention’ 

Doth,  like  himself,  heroically  sound.  * 

Of  the  other  plays  written  by  Shakespeare  before  160* 
It  IS  not  possible  to  make  a  complete  enameration.  8on»  S 
them  were  A»  You  Like  K,  founded  on  Lodoe’s  ^^V 
•Euphues’  Golden  Legacy/  which  was  published  in  1?^  ’ 

Much  Nomi^  oi  ^h\e\  a  garbled  version  wai 

printed  in  1600,  and  which  derived  part  of  its  nUi 

Tv:fth%ht,  acted'treb^ij 

for  the  first  time  on  the  2nd  of  February  1602  -  mi 
Merry  Wivet  of  Windsor,  of  which  tradition  auerts  th!^ 
It  was  written  in  the  course  of  fourteen  days  because 
Queen  Elizabeth  “  was  so  well  pleased  with  that 
character  of  Falstaff  in  the  two  parts  of  Eenry  the  Fourth 
that  she  commanded  him  to  continue  it  for  one  play  more 
and  to  show  him  in  love.”  If  that  story  be  true,  however’ 
it  is  clear^^at  TAe  ifemy  Tfires  of  Windsor  was  afterwards 

Troilus  and  Cressida 
'•  any  rate,  of 


PLAYHOUSE  NOTES. 

VII.  Shakespeare’s  First  Work  as  a  Playwright — 
His  Contemporaries — Ben  Jonson. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  Shakespeare’s  residence  in 
London,  Marlowe  was  the  foremost  dramatist,  with  Greene, 
Peele,  and  Nash  as  his  inferior,  if  not  humbler,  comrades 
in  the  city,  and  with  Lyly  at  the  height  of  his  well- 
deserved  renown  at  Court.  Of  lower  dramatists  there  were 
many.  Among  these  Eyd  was,  perhaps,  the  ablest,  Mon¬ 
day  the  oldest,  and  Ghettle  the  most  voluminous.  Between 
February,  1597,  and  March,  1603,  we  are  told,  Chettle 
had  a  hand  in  thirty ‘eight  dramas,  being  just  six  a  year. 
In  some,  however,  the  handling  may  have  been  very  slight. 
At  a  time  when  plays  were  rarely  printed,  but  kept  solely 
as  the  property  of  particular  companies  of  players,  to  be 
patched  and  altered  as  often  and  as  freely  as  their  doublets, 
each  actor  and  each  author  connected  with  them  made  any 
changes  that  seemed  likely  to  improve  the  work,  or  to 
adapt  it  more  thoroughly  to  the  time  of  performance. 
Plays  were  shaped  and  reshaped  as  occasion  suggested,  and 
each  skilful  or  unskilful  manipulator  was,  in  turn,  regarded 
as  the  author. 

As  the  most  skilful  of  all  manipulators,  Shakespeare 
began  his  career  of  playwright.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  first  part  of  King  Henry  the 
Sixth ;  but  we  know  that,  at  a  very  early  date,  the  second 
and  third  parts  were  reconstructed  by  him,  from  The  First 
Tart  of  the  Contention  hetvnxt  the  Two  Famous  Houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster  and  The  True  Tragedy  of  TLichard, 
Duke  of  York,  of  which  Greene  or  Marlowe  may  have  been 
the  author.  In  the  same  way,  he  may  have  made  some 
improvements  in  TitVrS  Andronicus  and  Pericles,  and  in 
many  other  old  plays  which  have  not,  like  them,  been 
honoured  with  a  place  among  his  works.  We  cannot  tell 
how  far  he  was  indebted,  in  his  Comedy  of  Errors,  pro¬ 
bably  the  earliest  of  his  humorous  plays,  to  a  History 
of  Errors,  long  before  introduced  as  an  adaptation  of  the 
Mancechmi,  of  Plautus,  or  how  much  of  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew  was  his.  Many  of  his  later  plays,  as  is  well 
known,  were  also  based  upon  the  feebler  productions  of 
forerunners.  But  very  soon  the  originality  overwhelmed 
the  copying. 

Earliest  among  Shakespeare’s  homespun  comedies  are 
to  be  reckoned  his  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  which  owes 
something  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  *  Arcadia  ;*  his  Love's 
Labour  8  Lost,  written  partly  in  mockery  of  Lyly’s 
Euphuism ;  his  Loves  Labour  s  Won,  which  appears  to 
have  been  the  old  title  of  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  sug¬ 
gested  by  one  of  Boccacio’s  tales  ;  his  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  roughly  suggested  by  Plutarch’s  ‘  Theseus  ’  and 
Ovid’s  *  Metamorphosis  ;*  and  his  Merchant  of  Venice,  the 
leading  incidents  of  which  were  borrowed  from  the  mediaeval 
collection  of  tales  known  as  the  *  Gesta  Homanorum,*  and 
in  which  Shylock  may  have  been  suggested  by  Marlowe’s 
Barabas.  Among  his  first  tragedies  were  his  Richard  the 
Second ;  his  Richard  the  Third ;  his  two  parts  of  Henry  the 
Fourth  and  Henry  the  Fifth,  all  three  of  which  were  in 
part  constructed  out  of  an  older  play,  The  Famous 
Victories  of  Henry  the  Fifth  ;  his  King  John,  based  on  the 
earlier  Troublesome  Reign  of  King  John  ;  and  his  Romeo 
and  Juliet.  These  plays  are  mentioned  by  Francis  Meres 
in  a  treatise  styled  ‘  Wit’s  Treasury,*  published  in  1598  ; 
and  on  the  strength^ of  them  Meres  says  that,  as  Plautus 
and  Seneca  are  accounted  the  best  for  comedy  and  tragedy 
among  the  Latins,  so  Shakespeare  among  the  English  is 
the  most  excellent  in  both  kinds  for  the  stage.”  As  Eppius 
Stolo,”  he  adds,  **  said  that  the  muses  would  speak  with 
Plautus’s  tongue  if  they  would  speak  Latin,  so  I  say  that 
the  muses  would  speak  with  Shakespeare’s  fine-filed  phrase 
if  they  would  speak  English.”  Four  years  before  that, 
Spenser,  in  his  *  Colin  Clout’s  Come  Home  Again,’  doubtless 
alluded  to  Shakespeare’s  warlike  sounding  name,  and  to  the 
martial  speeches  of  some  of  his  heroes  in  the  hbtorical 
plays ; 


considerably  altered  and  lengthened.  ! 
appeared  in  1603  ;  but  the  greater  part,  at  l_ 
this  play  was  the  work  of  Henry  Chettle  and"  Thomas 
Dekker. 

Dekker,  probably  a  younger  man  than  Chetlle,  living  on 
till  about  1 638,  was  like  him  a  voluminous  playwright,  though 
possessed  of  far  greater  ability.  Very  little  is  known  con¬ 
cerning  either  him  or  several  other  skilful  authors,  whose 
work  for  the  stage  began  during  the  few  years  following 
the  advent  of  Shakespeare.  Among  the  number  were 
William  Houghton  and  Arthur  Munday,  of  inferior  merit, 
and  Thomas  Middleton  and  Thomas  Heywood,  much  more 
highly  to  be  esteemed.  Heywood,  who  must  have  been 
then  quite  a  young  man,  was  named  in  1598  by  Francis 
Meres,  along  with  eight  others,  beginning  with  Shakes¬ 
peare  and  ending  with  Chettle, .  as  “  best  for  comedy  ’* 
among  the  authors  of  the  day ;  and  in  that  list  we  find  the 
name  of  George  Chapman,  who  is  also  included,  with 
Shakespeare  and  Dekker,  among  the  playwrights  **  best 
for  tragedy.”  Chapman,  six  or  seven  years  older  than 
Shakespeare,  did  not  begin  writing  plays  till  he  was 
nearly  forty.  Between  1595  and  1620,  however,  he  wrote 
at  least  sixteen  plays,  besides  three  others  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  Ben  Jonson,  John  Marston,  and  James  Shirley. 
Shirley  was  one  of  the  next  generation  ;  but  Marston  began 
to  write  about  the  year  1600,  and  Ben  Jonson  at  least  four 
years  sooner. 

Ben  Jonson,  the  greatest  of  Shakespeare’s  early  contempo¬ 
raries,  was  his  junior  by  ten  years,  having  been  bom  in  1573. 
He  was  a  native  of  Westminster,  a  posthumous  child,  and 
son-in-law  to  a  master  bricklayer,  residing  near  Charing 
Cross.  He  was  well  educated  at  Westminster  School, 
where  Camden  was  at  the  time  second-master.  When  a 
man  he  addressed  an  epigram  to 

Camden,  most  reverend  head,  to  whom  I  owe 

All  that  I  am  in  arts,  and  all  I  know. 

He  passed  from  Westminster  to  Cambridge,  but  was  called 
home,  when  only  about  eighteen,  to  study  bricklaying. 
That  work  being  distasteful  to  him,  he  left  it  to  eng&ge 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  sti-uggle  of  the  Netherlanders  against 
Philip  II.  of  Spain.  In  Flanders  he  distinguished  himwlf 
during  one  campaign,  and  then  he  returned  to  Lond^ 
with  an  empty  purse.  He  seems  very  soon,  and  for  the 
first  time,  to  have  found  congenial  occupation  as  an  actor , 
and  he  is  reported  to  have  played  the  part  of  Hieron^o 
in  Kyd’s  Spanish  Tragedy,  a  sequel  to  the  same  aut  ors 
llieronimo,  which  was  published  in  1591.  "Whether  or 
no  he  interpreted  Kyd’s  words  by  action,  he  did  more 
than  that.  From  Philip  Henslowe,  its  owner,  he  rweiv^ 
payment  for  altering  the  play,  and  we  may  safely  at  ^ 
to  him  the  few  fine  scenes  that  relieve  its  usual  boni 
Before  that  he  had  given  other  and  full  proof  o 
powers  as  a  dramatbt.  Prior  to  1598,  when  _ 

five-and-twenty,  he  not  only  had  killed  a  fe 
in  a  duel,  been  imprisoned  for  it,  married  and  e 
father,  but  had  also  done  much  in  the  way 
the  stage.  The  first  rough  draft  of  his  .EVery 

UumoMr  appears  to  have  been  produced  in  Novem  >  > 

by  Henslowe’s  company  at  the  Rose.  ^  ^  «  pa  That 

Jonson,  however,  had  a  knack  of  giving  o  en  • 
ho  thouerht  well  of  himself  is  clear,  and  i 
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,  *r,of  lie  was  jealously  regarded  by  the  players  and 
Qf  the  old  school, — the  school  that  had 
playwng^^^^^  Greene,  whose  complaint  against 

Cl!  kesneare  has  been  quoted.  Jonson’s  temper  was  less 
tleWn  Shakespeare’s,  and,  having  written  a  new 
8®  .  j^jg  comedy,  he  transferred  his  services  from 

Alleyn®’®  staff  to  Burbage’s;  and,  as  we  are  told, 

fhrough  Shakespeare^ 
play  brought  out  at 
certainly  some 
Sated  its  prologue, 

playwrights,  ^ — 

Slavwright  barely  twenty-four  years 
to  follow  no 
notions  c - 


Every  Man  in  His  Humour  was  quickly  followed,  in 
1598,. by  Every  Man  out  of  His  Humour,  a  less  skilful 
play  in  which  popular  affectations  and  frivolities  were 
roughly  ridiculed.  Asper,  “  one  whom  no  servile  hope  of 
gain  or  frosty  apprehension  of  danger  can  make  to  be  a 
parasite,  represents  Ben  Jonson’s  idea  of  a  perfect  man, 
and  probably  of  himself,  and  acts  as  a  sort  of  showman 
to  the  persons  of  the  play  and  their  foolish  doings.  One 
of  these  persons,  as  described  by  Jonson,  is  a  **  vain* 
glorious  knight,  over-Englishing  his  travels,  and  wholly 
consecrated  to  singularity ;  of  presence  good  enough,  but 
so  palpably  affected  in  his  own  praise  that,  for  want  of 
flatterers,  he  commends  himself.”  Another  is  “  a  public, 
scurrilous,  and  profane  jester ;  a  slave  that  hath  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  gift  in  pleasing  his  palate,  and  will  swill  up  at  a 
sitting  more  sack  than  would  make  all  the  guard  a  posset ; 
his  religion,  railing,  and  his  discourse,  ribaldry.”  A  third 
is  a  neat,  spruce,  affecting  courtier,  that  wears  clothes 
well  and  in  fashion,  practiseth  by  his  glass  how  to  salute, 
swears  tersely  and  with  variety.”  A  fourth  is  “  a  thread¬ 
bare  shark,  of  that  happy  memory  that  he  will  salute  one 
for  an  old  acquaintance  that  he  never  saw  in  his  life 
before ;  that  usurps  upon  cheats,  quarrels,  and  robberies, 
which  he  never  did,  only  to  get  him  a  name.”  Two  others 
are  city-bom  coxcombs,  twins  of  foppery,  that,  like  a 
pair  of  wooden  foils,  are  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  practised 
upon  :  their  glory  is  to  invite  players  and  make  suppers.” 
Another  is  “  a  good,  doting  citizen,  a  fellow  sincerely 
besotted  on  his  own  wife ;  ”  the  wife  being  a  proud, 
mincing  pest,  as  perverse  as  he  is  officious.”  The  only 
other  woman  is  a  Court-lady,  whose  **  weightiest  praise  is 
a  light  wit,  admired  by  herself,  and  one  more.” 


's  recommendation,  had  the  revised 
the  Blackfriars.  There  was 
arrogance  mixed  with  the  honesty  that 
,  reproof  administered  to  needy 
who  adhered  to  old  traditions,  by  a  needy 

\  old,  who  was  resolved 
j  traditions  that  did  not  comport  with  his 
of  dramatic  art  and  dramatist’s  duty  : 

Though  need  make  many  poets,  and  some  such 
As  art  and  nature  have  not  better’d  much  ; 

Yet  ours  for  want  hath  not  so  lov’d  the  stage 
As  he  dare  serve  the  ill  customs  of  the  age. 

Hr  nnrchase  your  delight  at  such  a  rate 
As,^or  it,  he  himself  must  justly  hate, — 

To’ make  a  child,  now  swaddled,  to  proceed 
Man,  then  shoot  up,  in  one  beard  and  weed. 

Past’ threescore  years  ;  or,  with  three  rusty  swords 
And  help  of  some  few  foot  and  half-foot  words, 

Fight  over  York  and  Lancaster’s  long  jars. 

And  in  the  tiring-house  bring  wounds  to  scars. 

He  rather  prays  you  will  be  pleas’d  to  see 
One  such  to-day  as  other  plays  should  be ; 

Where  neither  chorus  wafts  you  o’er  the  seas. 

Nor  creaking  throne  comes  down  the  boys  to  please ; 

Nor  nimble  squib  is  run  to  make  afraid 
The  gentlewomen ;  nor  roll’d  bullet  heard 
To  say  it  thunders ;  nor  tempestuous  drum 
Rambles  to  tell  you  when  the  storm  doth  come. 

But  deeds  and  language,  such  as  men  do  use. 

And  persons,  such  as  comedy  would  choose. 

When  she  would  show  an  image  of  the  times. 

And  sport  with  human  follies,  not  with  crimes  ; — 

Except  we  make  them  such  by  loving  still 
Our  popular  errors,  when  we  know  they’re  ill. 

To  that  purpose  Ben  Jonson  wrote  in  Evet'y  Man  in  His 
Eumour,  and  in  all  bis  later  plays.  Good,  racy  comedies, 
for  the  most  part,  they  are ;  full  of  word-play  and  sport, 
designed  to  teach  the  right  by  mockery  of  the  wrong. 
There  is  an  echo  of  Plautus  in  all  of  them,  and  more  than 
an  echo.  Ben  Jonson  began  by  observing  the  classical 
unities,  limiting  to  a  single  day  the  time  travelled  over 
in  his  five  acts,  and  shifting  the  scene  but  rarely.  Gene¬ 
rally,  too,  he  was  altogether  matter-of-fact.  The  fine 
creations  of  Shakespeare  were  impossible  to  him.  Every 
Man  in  His  Humour  and  The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
were  about  contemporary.  They  were  both  good  comedies ; 
hut  a  whole  world  divided  them.  In  the  one  idealities  set 
forth  most  true  reaUties.  In  the  other  reality  showed  itself 
in  its  own  colours. 

But  if  Jonson’s  genius  was  of  a  lower  order,  we 
may  be  satisfied  with  it  as  it  was.  Good,  wholesome  pur¬ 
pose  was  in  all  he  wrote,  and  that  purpose  showed  itself  in 
vigorous  and  witty  writing,  which  is  all  the  more  welcome 
h^use  of  its  apt  delineation  of  the  manners  of  the  day. 
Thus  old  Knowell  speaks  to  Master  Stephen,  the  country 
8^,  in  Evenj  Man  in  His  Humour : 

What  would  I  have  you  do  ?  I’ll  tell  you,  kinsman. 


MARRIAGE.— Alma  Tadema — Epps— On  July  29,  Laurene  Alma 
Tadema,  Esq.,  Townshend  House,  North  Gate,  Regent's  Park,  N.W., 
to  Laura  Theresa,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Dr  George  N.  Epps,  20 
Devonshire  Street,  Portland  Place,  W.  No  cards. 
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A  NEW  METHOD  OF  CURE. 

By  J.  W.  FOAKKS,  M.D. 

**  Will  interest  and  instruct  its  readers.” — Morning  Post. 

**  Lay  opinion  will  certainly  go  with  Dr  Foakes  in  his  condemnation  Of 
the  poMons  frequently  used-’^— Spectator. 

”  The  views  of  such  men  as  Dr  Foakes  and  Dr  Bennett  are,  we  are  glad 
to  say,  beginning  to  gain  ground  amongst  the  medical  profession .  ’’—Chemical 
News,  March  17, 1871. 
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31  AN  ACER- Whitbread  Tomson,  Esq. 

Assistant-Manager— William  Howard,  Esq. 

At  the  half-yearly  general  meeting  of  the  proprietors,  held  on  Thursday, 
the  3rd  August,  1871,  at  the  City  Terminus  Hotel,  Cannon-street  Statiom 
the  following  report  for  the  half-year  ending  the  30th  June,  1871,  was  read 
by  the  secretary,  WILLIAM  Cd^AMPION  JONES,  Esq  ,  in  the  chair;— 

The  Directors,  in  presenting  to  the  proprietors  the  balance-sheet  of  the 
bank  for  the  half-year  ending  the  30th  of  June  last,  have  the  satisfaction  to 
report  that  after  paying  interest  to  customers  and  all  charges,  allowing  for 
rebate  and  making  provision  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  the  net  prontt 
amount  to  £90,100  16e.  8d.  This  sum,  added  to  £4,349  Os.  M.  brought  for¬ 
ward  from  the  last  account,  produces  a  total  of  £94,449  1 7s.  4d. 

They  have  declared  the  usual  dividend  of  6  percent.,  with  a  tmnus  of  3pw 
cent,  for  the  half-year  free  of  income-tax,  being  at  the  rate  of  18  per  cenL 
per  annum,  which  will  absorb  £90,000  aud  leave  £4,449  17b.  4d.  to  be  carried 
forward  to  profit  and  loss  new  account.  .  xv 

They  have  to  announce  the  retirement  of  their  esteemed  colleague  John 
William  Burmester.  Esq .  from  the  direction,  on  account  of  advanced  age, 
and  the  election  of  Frederick  Youle,  Esq*,  in  his  stead. 

The  dividend  and  bonus,  together  £1 168,  per  share,  free  of  income-tax, 
will  be  payable  at  the  head  <^ce  or  at  any  of  the  branches  on  or  after 
Monday,  the  14th  Inst* 


s 
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BalaxoB'Sbsit  of  tux  London  ind  County  Banking  Company, 

June  30,  1871. 

Dr. 

To  oapital  paid  up  . £1,000,000  0  0 

To  reserve  land....* .  600,000  0  0 

To  amount  due  by  the  bank  for  customers* 

balanees,  Ac . H,505,287  15  2 

LiabUities  on  acceptances  covered  by  secu- 

rlUes .  2,040,138  5  9 

- 17,146,426  0  11 

Vh _ ^A. _ 1  _ _  1 _ R-A  « _ « _ A.  •  ’ 


TBucmBs. 

John  Glutton,  Esq.,  Whitehall  place 
John  Hackblock,  Bolton  {fardens. 

John  lioraUo  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Inner  Temple. 

Exbcutitb  Comhitteb. 

ric  I  John  Borrodaile  Ei 

iseman,  Bart.  •  I  John  Alld^^i^ 
?•  I  Granville  K.  Ky^ 

i8on,L8q. _ _  I  Charles  MairSv.1^ 


Robert  Fowler,  Esq/ 

BANKBRS. 

The  London  and  County  Bank  and  Branch#* 

The  City  Bank  and  Branches. 

AUDITORS. 

John  Ball,  Esq.  |  John  Young,  Esq. 

BROKERS. 

Messrs  Walker  and  Lumsdcn,  9  Old  Broad  street  E  C 
Messrs  Ilu^fgins  and  Rowsell,  1  Threadneedle  strwt,'  E.C. 
SOLICITORS. 

Messrs  Cope,  Rose  and  Pearson,  26  Great  George  street,  Westminster 

SECRETARY. 

Thomas  Dixon,  Esq. 

OFFICES. 

6  and  6  Great  Winchester  street  buildings. 


By  cash  on  hand  at  head  office  and 
branches,  and  with  Bank  of  England  ...  £2,130,707  4  3 

By  cash  placed  at  call  and  at  notice, 
covered  by  securities  . *  2,131,461  11  0 

By  investments,  viz. — Government  and 

guaranteed  stocks .  £1,400,764  1  5  9 

By  other  stocks  and  securities  .  146,102  7  6 

By  discounted  bills,  and  advances  to 

customers  in  town  and  country  . £10,061,582  2  2 

By  liabilities  of  customers  for  drafts 
accepted  by  the  bank  (as  per  contra) .  2,640,138  5  9 

By  freehold  premises  in  Lombard  street  and  Nicholas  lane, 
freehold  and  leasehold  property  at  the  branches,  with 

fixtures  and  fltlings  . . . 

By  interest  paid  to  customers . 

By  salaries  and  all  other  expenses  at  head  office  and 
branches,  including  income  tax  on  prohts  and  salaries  ... 


Profit  and  Loss  Account. 

To  interest  paid  to  customers,  as  above  . 

To  expenses  . 

To  rebate  on  bills  not  due,  carried  to  new  account.... 

To  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  for  half>year . 

To  bonus  of  3  per  cent . 

Balance  carrieu  forward  . 


property,  and  thus  to  provide  for  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Metropolis,  and  especinlfy  of  its  northern  and  eastern  portions  and  suburbs 
and  for  the  many  thousands  of  country  excursionists,  a  Grand  Institution 
of  healthful  recreation  and  elevating  instruction,  wh:ch  will  combine  the 
solid  advantages  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  and  l^hools  of  Art 
with  the  lighter  pleasures  and  pastimes  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham’ 
thus  giving  effect  to  the  large  and  cnlightenea  views  of  the  late  Prince' 
Consort. 

Art  Unions. 

In  furtherance  of  this  design  it  is  proposed  to  inaugurate  a  series  of 
exhibitions,  art  unions,  and  distributions,  to  the  support  of  which,  and  as 
soon  as  the  necessary  power  can  be  obtained  for  the  purpose,  it  is  proposed 
that  the  chief  portion  of  the  profits  of  the  park  and  palace,  after  makiiig 
proper  provision  for  management,  improvement  and  other  charges,  sboala 
be  applicKl. 

It  is  intended  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  power  to  devote  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  surplus  income  to  Art  Union  Distributions,  to  be  held  every 
third  year  during  the  term  of  the  Tontine,  and  to  appropriate  a  number  or 
chance  in  each  Distribution  to  eveiw  Certificate  in  respect  of  every  21a 
paid  thereon.  It  is  estimated  that  the  fund  for  distribution  will  amount 
triennally  to  £100,000,  and  the  prizes  will  range  from  £500  to  £2. 

Single  Certificates  may  obtain  Prizes  of  £500  each  F0B2la 
The  value  represented  by  the  prize  tickets  is  to  be  applied  wholly  in  the 
selection  of  articles  contained  in  the  Alexandra  Art  Union  Exhibitions, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  possible  for  the  holder  of  a  single  right  certifi* 
cate  to  receive  five  prizes  of  £500  each  for  his  Investment  of  21i. 

Insurance  of  Certificate  Holders. 

An  established  Insurance  Company  has  agreed,  in  consideration  oi  the 
payment  to  them  of  a  premium  of  one  shilling  for  every  A  (or  single  right) 
Certificate,  and  so  on  in  proportion  for  any  plural  rights  certificate  (i.A,  one 
shilling  for  each  right),  to  pay  to  the  holder  £1  for  each  guinea  paid  <m  such 
certificate  upon  tlie  death  of  the  representative  life  In  respect  of  which  the 
Tontine  privileges  depend,  If  such  death  happens  before  the  30th  Ju^ 
1886,  provided  such  Certificate  shall  not  have  been  previously  surrendered, 
or  the  bearer  of  such  Certificate  for  the  time  being  shall  not  have  “fANn  a 
prize  in  an  Art  Union  Distribution  in  respect  of  the  right  represenung 
such  guinea.  Such  premium  will  be  paid  out  of  the  Tontine  funda 
Tontine  will  Cease  30tii  Jonb,  1886.  Property  then  to  be 

Distributed. 

Upon  the  30th  June,  1886,  the  Tontine  will  absolutely  ce^ ;  and  m  soon 
as  may  be  after  that  date  the  whole  of  the  property  will  be  reali^. 
the  net  proceeds  will  be  distributed  amongst  the  Tontineers  or  Ceruncaie 
holders. 

CONTBIDUTohs  INCUR  NO  LIABILITY,  AND 
Thus  every  subscriber  of  218.  and  upwards  to  nltilftnuiv 

for  the  time  being  of  his  Certificate  (the  same  not  having  J 

surrendered)  will,  in  addition  to  the  privileges  of  entry  w  tlm  i 
Palace  as  enumerated  in  the  full  I’rospectus,  obtain  t^  everv 

of  the  death  of  the  representative  Hie  or  liveA  of  20b. 

218.  paid  by  such  subscriber,  or  will  have  previously 

least  £2  In  the  Art  Union  DistrlbuUon  in  respect  of  such  21b.  B^ub^pWD^ 

and  will,  when  the  Tontine  ceases,  have,  in  respert  of  nw  n|n« 

which  the  representative  life  shall  be  then  in  existence,  tlm  rig  . 

in  the  proceeds  of  the  Tontine  property.  Looking  at  the  nipi  7 

value  of  Building  Land  near  London  there  ^  J^buted 


By  balance  brought  forward  from  last  account  . 

By  gross  profit  lor  the  half  year,  after  making  provision  for 
bad  and  doubtful  debts . . .  . 


£256,280  6  10 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  examined  the  foregoing  balance-sheet,  and 
Lave  found  the  same  to  be  correct. 

(Signed)  WM.  JARDINE,  3 

WILLIAM  NORMAN,  y  Auditore. 
RICHARD  H.  SWAINE,  j 
London  and  County  Bank,  July  27,  1871. 


The  foregoing  report  having  been  read  by  the  secretary,  the  following  reso¬ 
lutions  were  proposed  and  unanimously  adopted  : 

1.  That  the  report  be  received  and  adopted,  and  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
Bhareholdors. 

2.  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for 
the  able  manner  in  which  they  have  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  Company. 

(Signed)  W.  CHAMPION  JONES,  Chairman. 
The  Chairman  having  quitted  the  chair,  it  was  resolved,  and  carried  unani¬ 
mously — 

3.  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  presented  to  William  Cham¬ 
pion  Jones,  Esq.,  for  his  able  and  courteous  conduct  in  the  chair. 

(Signed)  r.  P.  BLYTH,  Deputy-Chairman. 
Extracted  from  the  minutes. 

(Signed)  F.  CL APPISON,  Secretary. 


ONDON  .ind 


COUNTY  BANKING  COMPANY. 

A  J  NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN.  That  a  DIVIDEND  on  the  Capital 
of  the  Company,  at  the  rate  of  SIX  PER  CENT,  for  the  half  year  ending 
:M»th  June.  1871,  with  a  BONUS  of  THREE  PER  CENT.,  will  be  PAID  to 
the  Proprietors,  either  at  the  Head-office,  21  Lombard  street,  or  at  any  of 
the  Company’s  Branch  Banks,  on  or  after  MONDAY,  the  Uth  instant 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

W.  M'KEWAN,  General  3Ianagcr. 

?I  Lombard  street,  August  4, 1871. 


^HE  ALEXANDRA  PALACE  and  MUSWELL  HILL 

ESTATE  TONTINE.  To  terminate  on  the  30th  June,  1886.  This 
leing  a  “  Trust,”  Subscribers  incur  no  Liability. 


Pavable  on  Applica¬ 
tion. 


,  upon  which  the  lontiue  privilege  depends  shall  be  living  on  the 
30th  June,  1886.  ** 

2.  To  the  receipt  from  a  life  assurance  of  the  sum  of  208,  in  respect  of  each 
guinea  paid  upon  any  Certificate,  if  ttie  Kepreseutative  life  shall  die  before 
the  said  3oth  June,  1880. 

R^Iita  *^***^*****®’*'*  Palace  aud  Park,  according  to  the  number  of 

Art-Union  Distributions  proposed  to  be  hereafter 

As  explained  in  detail  in  the  body  of  the  Prospectus. 

The  accept^ce  of  a  Certificate  involves  no  liability.  The  rights  and 
prmiegcs  of  Certificate  holders  are  governed  by  the  Trust  Deed. 

Income  of  the  undertaking,  after  defraying  interest  charges 
expenses,  will  1^  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the 
1  roperty,  aud  also  (when  power  is  obtained)  to  Art- Union  Distributions. 
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ZTvdon  international 

® motion 0(1871. 

^  /.wwrAL  public  are  admitted 
Th«  ®|^^  K-DA^  EXCEPT  WEDNES- 

ETEBY  WELE-WA^i. 

5AY,/«>^'®*On  WI«H>NE8DAYS  the  price  is 


iOOIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  LIFE. 

accidents  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  TIME. 

accidents  cause  loss  of  money. 


ProTide  against  Accidents  of  all  Kinds 

bt  insurino  with  the 


Bailffay  Passengers  Assurance 
Company. 


AS  AirSOAL  PAYMENT  OP  £3  TO  £6  6s. 

ISSUEBS £liOOO  AT  DEATH,  OR  AN  ALLOWANCE  AT 
Mi  BATS  OK  £«  PER  WEEK  FOR  INJURY. 

£566iOOOhave  been  Paid  as  Compensation, 
ONE  out  of  CYcry  12  Annual  Policy  Holders 
becoming  a  claimant  EACH  YEAR* 

Por  particulars  apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the 
Sailway  Stations,  to  the  Local  Agents, 
or  at  the  Offices, 

64  CoRNHiLL  &  10  Regent  street, 
London* 


’  WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


averland  route.— 

\J  The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for  ^ 

From  South-  From 

ampton.  Brindisi. 

GIBRALTAR  )  Every  Saturday  _____ 

MALTA  J  at  2  p.m. 


A  L  E  X  A  N* 
DKIA 
ADEN 
BOMBAY 


Every  Saturday  J  Every  Tues- 
at2p.m.  ]  day,  at 2 am. 


OALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


Saturday,  Aug. 
5,  2  p.m  And 
every  alter¬ 
nate  Saturday 
thereafter. 


Tuesday,  Aug 
15,  at  2  a.m. 
And  every  al¬ 
ternate  Tues¬ 
day  there¬ 
after. 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEA¬ 
LAND 


Saturday,  Aug 
5, 2  p.m.  And 
eveiy  fourth 
Saturday 
thereafter. 


Tuesday,  Aug. 
15,  at  2  a.m. 
And  every 
fourth  Tues¬ 
day  there 
after. 


4nd  all  Ports  touched  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
British  India  and  the  Netherlands  India 
Steam  Navigation  Companies. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
wthe  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  who 
Mie  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
f^***n»barking  within  six  months  of  their 
V*"**  P'-**'  cent,  to  those  rc-cmbarking 

within  twelve  months. 


Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 

®  Billiter  street,  E.C.  (South 
Italian  Railway  Office ) 


Nloney  and  Freight, 
MUCH  REDUCED, 
U(BcS?55f Company’s 

or  Oriental 


JMPERIAL  life  insurance 

^  COMPANY. 

BbaVch  Bro-ad  street,  London. 

«A5ca  Office,  No.  lO  Palliuall,  London. 


Instituted  1820. 


Sums  Assured 

Annuities  £i  and  in  respect  of 

The  A. J’®'®  P®**  annum. 

8ecurities*m-n^2l“,^**y  In  First-class 

47|,OOOh|Jkfup!^‘‘^  Capital  of  £750,000,  only 

•“»t««aadon  ver^  at  moderate 

TheK^n  J!*^,  conditions, 

returned  to  the  last  financial 

With  “The  Uf®^*rd  of  Trade  in  compliance 
1«70.- together  Win,  Companies’  Act, 

•Pplicatlon.  Prospectuses,  may  be  liad  on 


^’DRE\y  BADEN,  Actuary  and  Manager. 


C^s 


DWYFOR  COPPER 


SILV’KR-LEAD  MINING  COMPANY 


MALVERN  COLLEGE. 

The  third  term  wlllbeginon  Wednesday, 
fieoteinber  20th. 

Terms  of  Tuition  and  Board,  £90  per  annum. 
p«r  rier^ymen’s  sons  passing  an  Entrance 

For  particulars  inquire  of  the  Secretary. 


(Limited),  NORTH  WALE8.-I88UE  of  10,000 
SHARES  of  £1  each  fully  paid,  to  carry  into 
execution  the  report  of  George  Hen  wood.  Esq., 
Mining  Engineer.  These  shares  are  now  offered 
to  the  public  upon  the  following  conditions:  -lOs. 
per  share  deposit,  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  appli¬ 
cation,  to  the  bankers,  and  the  remaining  10s.  on 
allotment.  The  deposit  may  be  made  with  the 
bankers,  or  sent  by  post  to  the  Company’s  ofilices, 
St  Clement’s  House,  Clement’s  lane,  Lombard 
street,  E.C.,  accompanied  by  a  cheque,  crossed 
“Metropolitan  Bank.’’  Capital— £12,.500  in 
12,500  shares  of  £1  each,  fully  paid,  of  which  2, .500 
shares  have  been  subscribed  and  paid  on.  10s. 
on  application,  and  10s.  on  allotment. 


BANKERS. 

The  Metropolitan  Bank  (Limited),  Comliill. 

SECRETARY. 

Mr  John  Dranc. 


OFFICES. 

60,  61,  and  62  St  Clement’s  house,  Clement’s  lane, 
Lombard  street,  E.C. 


This  mineral  property  possesses  advantages  of 
1  unusual  character,  being  situated  on  the  slone 


an  unusual  character,  being  situated  on  the  slope 
of  a  mountain,  where  the  veins  can  be  worked 
from  200  to  500  yards  deep  by  levels  alone .  The  ore, 
a  yellow  sulphuret  of  copper,  is  of  great  richness 
and  purity.  A  sample,  assayed  by  Messrs  Claudet 
and  Co.,  produced  nearly  19  per  cent,  fine  copper, 
being  about  five  times  the  average  produce  of 
Cormsh  copper  ores;  and  other  samples  have 
produced  as  much  as  21  to  36  per  cent.,  exclusive 
of  silver. 

There  is  also  a  fine  vein  of  silver  lead,  which  is 
believed  to  be  of  considerable  value,  producing[ 
by  assay  upwards  of  00  per  cent,  for  lead,  and 
12  ozs.  of  silver  per  ton ;  thus,  as  will  be  seen, 
enhauciiig  greatly  the  value  of  this  unique  pro¬ 
perty.  l^e  enduring  character  of  these  mineral 
veins  is  proved  in  the  adjoining  mine,  the  Drws- 
y-Coed,  the  oldest  mine  in  Wales,  said  to  have 
commenced  working  in  the  year  1600,  which  has 
returned  enormous  profits,  and  which  is  still 
yielding  a  large  amount  of  copper  from  a  great 
depth  below  the  valley,  having  been  gradually 
worked  down  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  The 
Cwm  Dwyfor  is  a  purely  virgin  mine,  in  whole 
ground,  from  which  large  quantities  of  copper 
ore  have  been  raised  by  manual  labour  alone. 
The  permanent  character  of  these  mines  is  placed 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  A  railway  is  now 
being  completed  direct  from  the  mines  to  the 
sliip^  side,  which  will  be  in  lineal  communication 
at  Portmndoc  with  the  Festiniog,  the  Cambrian, 
and  the  proposed  Merionethshire  Railways. 

The  lollowlng  is  extracted  from  Mr  Henwood’s 
report  on  this  property  : 

I  have  completed  my^  three  days’  survey  and 
examination  of  these  mmes,  and  now  express  my 
opinion  thereon. 

“  Tlie  sett  extends  one  mile  and  a  half  east  and 
west  on  the  course  of  the  lodes,  and  the  same 
distance  north  and  south,  and  is,  therefore, 
practically  inexhaustible.  The  physical  aspect  of 
the  country  is  a  steep  descent  on  the  south  side  of 
a  mountain  rising  to  an  altitude  of  nearly  3,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  strata  are 
Cambrian  slates,  between  protruded  rocks  of  horn- 
blendic  and  felspathic  porphyries  on  the  east  and 
west,  and  are  traversed  by  dykes  of  Elvan  Green¬ 
stone  rock,  &c.,  having  a  north-east  and  south¬ 
west  strike,  with  faults  and  cross  courses  of 
quartzose  rock  running  in  the  same  direction ; 
tlie  lodes  are  numerous,  bearing  east  and  west,  or 
within  a  few  degrees  of  these  points.  The  natural 
facilities  for  working  I  have  never  seen  exceeded ; 
the  miaes  may  be  worked  for  generations  by  day 
levels  or  adits ;  the  ascent  being  so  steep,  short 
galleries  only  will  be  required  to  reach  the  lodes 
when  the  winzes  or  communicating  shafts,  to 
remove  tlie  ore,  will  be  all  the  excavations 
required  either  for  ventilation  or  drainage. 

“  I  proceeded  to  examine  No.  1,  or  the  upper 
copper  mine,  by  entering  the  ‘  Old  Men’s  ’  level 
900  feet  above  the  river  in  the  valley;  the  lode 
here  lias  not  been  cut  through  from  wall  to  wall, 
the  foot  wall  only  being  visible;  this  is  well 
defined,  and  dips  north  about  25  degrees ;  only  17 
feet  in  width  of  the  lode  has  been  proved,  the 
surface  appearances  show  it  to  be  very  much 
wider ;  a  few  fathoms  east  and  west  have  been 
driven,  and  a  pit  sunk  10  or  12  feet,  from  wliich 
nearly  all  the  produce  has  been  carried  away  and 
sold.  At  the  entrance  to  the  level,  piles  of  the 
‘  Old  Men’s  ’  refuse  still  attest  the  richness  of  the 
ore  that  had  been  sent  to  market;  still  better 
proof,  however.  Is  afforded  by  the  present  state 
of  the  end  east,  from  wnich  1  broke  splendid 
specimens  of  yellow  ore ;  I  never  saw  better  at  so 
shallow  a  depth,  10  feet  from  the  surface.  In  the 

f>it  sunk,  water  prevented  tlie  previous  workers 
ollowiiig  the  rich  shoot  of  ore  gone  down.  You 
may  at  once  resume  the  work,  as  your  deeper 
levels  have  let  the  water  down.  The  lode  is  com¬ 
posed  cf  quartz.  gozzan,  oxide  of  iron,  chloride, 
white  and  yellow  mundic  with  rich  peacock  and 
yellow  copper  ore  worth  at  present.  2  tons  per 
fathom ;  this  level  should  be  extended  through 
the  lode,  and  the  place  cleared  up  to  raise  ore 
forthwith. 

“  No.  2,  or  lower  level  of  upper  mine,  has  been 
commenced  about  29  fathoms  south  of  and  26 
yards  below  the  ‘Old  Men’s.’  It  has  been  driven 
several  fathoms  to  cut  the  lode;  the  first  tew 


fathoms  were  in  loose  disturbed  rock,  mixed  with 
erratic  stones  of  lode  stuff,  ‘tumblers,’  yielding 
abundant  evidence  of  the  contents  of  the  lodes 
above,  whence  they  must  have  been  disrupted.  At 
a  few  feet  from  the  entrance  Into  the  solia  rock,  a 
lode  34  feet  wide  was  intersectiHl,  bearing  true 
east  and  west,  having  smooth  well-defined  walls. 


DIRECTORS. 

William  Tuxford,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Great 
Laxey  Mining  Company  (Limited.) 

Joseph  Hopgood,  Esq.,  51  St  James’s  street,  W. 
James  Stewart,  Esq.,  147  Leadenhall  street. 
Thomas  Harvev,  Esq,,  St  Clement’s  house,  E.C., 
Director  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  Slate  Company 
(Limited),  Managing  Director. 


^  \ 


lode  8  feet  wide  was  met  with  the  walls  well  deve¬ 
loped,  and  having  the  same  direction  as  that  pre¬ 
viously  described.  It  is  composed  of  quartz, 
capels,  chlorite,  mundic,  a  little  blende  with 
yellow  copper  ore  throughout,  a  splendid  lode, 
nearly  perpendicular.  In  deptli  these  two  lodes 
will  probably  unite. 

“  In  order  to  give  you  a  comparative  idea  of 
the  value  of  the  property,  allow  me  to  observe 
that  you  have  a  mine  literally  inverted,  you  have 
all  the  time  and  immense  cost  of  sinking  shafts 
saved,  irrespective  of  the  enormous  expense  for 
such  machinery  as  would  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  develop  such  splendid  lodes  —  a  saving  of 
not  less  than  £.3<I.00U  in  money,  and  ttm  years  in 
time — besides  which,  you  may  make  these  mines 
remunerative  forthwith. 

“Most  of  our  great  mines  commenced  under 
somewhat  similar,  but  infinitely  less  favourable 
conditions;  the  heights  of  the  hills  not  affording 
backs  to  anything  like  the  extent  obtainable  here. 
In  the  great  mining  districts  of  Cumberland, 
Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  North  Wales  kindred 
attempts  have  invariably  been  attended  by  per¬ 
manent  successes.  In  India,  the  great  discovery 
of  silver-lead  1  made,  and  which  is  now  yielding 
grand  results,  was  under  circumstances  perfectly 
identical. 

“GEORGE  IIENWOOD,  M.E.” 


Messrs  Clandet’s  assay  of  the  copper  and  lead, 
from  samples  taken  from  the  waste  heap,  gave 
the  following  results : 


the  following  results : 

Copper . ?  18.90  per  cent. 

Lead . 62.  0  „ 


Further  assays  of  various  samples,  taken  by 
Ir  Henwood,  have  confirmed  the  Dclief  that  the 


Mr  Henwood,  have  confirmed  the  Dclief  that  the 
copper,  as  well  as  the  lead,  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  silver,  and  that  the  matrix  of  the 
lodes  Is  also  rich  m  silver.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  doubt  that  from  these  large  and  highly  pro¬ 
ductive  lodes  not  only  may  great  returns  of  cop¬ 
per  and  lead  be  anticipated,  out  that  the  value  of 


the  property  will  be  largely  enhanced  by  the 
returns  irom  the  silver,  which  evidently  permeates, 
not  only  the  entire  mineral  portion  of  the  lodes, 
but  the  whole  of  the  matrix  contained  between 
the  walls. 


The  following  are  results  of  assays  of  lead, 
liver,  and  copper,  made  by  Professor  white,  from 


silver,  and  copper,  made  by  Professor  White,  from 
the  refuse  of  the  lodes. 


the  refuse  of  the  lodes. 

No.  1.  Lead,  30  per  cent. — Silver,  12oza.  Sdwts. 
per  ton . 

No.  2.  Lead,  11.4 per  cent. — Silver,  llozg.  ISdwts. 
4gr8  per  ton . 

No  3.  Lead,  29.1  per  cent — Silver,  I2ozs.  14dwt8. 
Ogrs.  per  ton . 

No.  4.  Copper,  33.1  per  cent.— Silver,  4oz8. 


lldwta  3grs.  per  ton. 

No.  5.  Copiier,  12.7  per  cent— Silver,  7ozs, 


3dwt8.  llgrs.  per  ton. 

No.  6.  Silver,  8ozs.  2dwts.  5gn.  per  ton. 

New  Prince  of  Wales  Slate  Company  (Limited), 
and  Cwm  Dwyfor  Copper  and  Silver  Lead  Mines 
Company  (Limited)— Agreement,  5th  November, 
1868. 

I’rospectuses  and  forms  of  application  for  shares, 
and  a  full  copy  of  the  report  of  G.  Henwood, 
Esq.,  Mining  Engineer,  can  be  had  at  the  offices 
of  tl  1C  Company,  St  Clement’s  house,  Clement’s 
lane,  Lombard  street,  E.C. 

In  the  event  of  no  allotment  being  made,  the 
whole  of  the  deposit  will  be  immediately  returned. 


DEBENTURES  at  5,  5i,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 


CEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

— The  Directors  are  prepared  to  issue  DEBEN- 


V_>^ — The  Directors  are  prepared  to  issue  DEBEN¬ 
TURES  to  replace  others  falling  due,  viz.,  for  one 
year  at  5  per  cent.,  for  three  years  at  5^  per  cent., 
and  for  five  years  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  also 
for  longer  periods,  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  at 
the  Office  of  the  Company. 


R.  A.  CAMERON,  Secretary. 
Palmerston  buildings.  Old  Broad  street  E.C. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

X  COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Fall- 
mall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £l,C00,00a  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700,000. 


¥71  I N  E  FLAVOURED  STRONG 

P  BEEF  TEA  at  about  2id.  a  pint.  ASK  FOR 
LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  jixTRACT  of  Bleat, 


LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  jixTRACT  of  Bleat, 
requiring  Baron  Liebig  the  Inventor’s  Signature 
on  every  jar,  being  the  only  guarantee  of  genuine¬ 
ness. 


Excellent  economical  stock  for  soups,  sauces, 
Ac. 


OXYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 
Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas,  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life.  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  saitable  for  invalids.  Price  40. 
per  dozen  half-pints. 


Laboratory,  30  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists. 
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RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

33  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO- 

TLATK  l8  a  coating  of  pure  Silver  over 
Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 
Chemical  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and 
wbiteneM  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a  basis 
for  Electro  Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be 
produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years'  wear  is 
ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER 

ELECTRO- PLATED. _ 


“CLAEETS” 

DeUvercd  free  from 

„  ,  houses.  ware- 

Samples  on  application.-  Terms  Cml 

Address  in  full-.  ' 

BORDEAUX  VINTAGE  cOMPav^ 

C AUDER AN,  BORDEi^X.^  ^  ^  N  Y, 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STSSZj 


Sold  h7  all  PewIcTt  throgghout  the  Worlds 


KIKAHAH’S  .  LI  . 

This  celebrated  and  most  deli 
CREAM  OP 
KILS,  in  quality  unrivalled,  pc 
more  wholesome  than  the  flnwt 
Note  the  words  “  Kinahan’s 
Seal,  Label,  and  Cork. 

Wholesale  Dei  "  “  ~ 

Oxford  street,  ’.. . 


whisky. 

iious  old  mellow 
IRISH  wK 
perfectly 

.—  Cognac  Brandy. 
LL  .  Whisky  ”  ©a 

)^t,  6a  Great  Titohfleld  street, 
QPANISH  FLY  irthT^cr 

O  ingredient  in  ALEX.  ROSS’S 
RIDES  OIL,  which  speedily  produces 
and  thicken.  Hair.  3r8d./.«,t 

stamM.— ALEX.  BOSS,  248  Hlih'HolKr? 
London,  and  nil  Chomlatl  ^  “OlDom, 


Portable  Showers,  Ss.  Nursery,  ISs.  to  388. 
Pillar  Showers,  £3  to  Spouffing,  68.  to  328. 

£5  12s.  Hip,  139.  to  319.  6d. 

A  large  assortment  of  Gas  Furnace,  Hot  and 
Cold  Plunge,  Vapour  and  Camp  Shower  Baths. 

Toilet  Ware  in  great  variety,  from  11s.  6d.  to 
488.  the  Set  of  Three. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGER,  by 
appointment,  to  H.R.H  the  l*rince  of  Wales, 
sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of  850 
Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  stock,  with  Lists 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  l.arge  Show  Rooms, 
post  free. — 39.  Oxford  street,  W  ;  1,  1a,2,  3,  and 
4  Newman  street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  place ;  and 
1  Newman  yard,  W.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods 
to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON 
will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed 
rate. 


12  Table  Forks 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  TableSpoons! 


12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Tea  do. . 
2  Salt  do.  . 
I  3Iu8tarddo. . 
6  Egg  do. . 
1  Gravy  do. . 
1  Soup  Ladle  .1 
1  Fish  Knife  . 

1  Butter  Knife 

2  Sauce  Ladles 


HAIR-CURLING  FLUID,  248  High 
Holbom,  London.— A L E X.  R 0  88^5 
CURLING  FLUID  curls  Ladies’ or  GmullS 
Hair  immediately  it  is  applied.  Sold  at  3?  M* 
sent  free  for  54  stamps.  Had  of  all  Chemist. 


sent  free  for  54  stamps, 


Had  of  all  Chemlsti. 

H-REY  hair,  248  High  HolbomT 
VA  London.— ALEX.  BOSS’S  HAIE  DTK 


f  reduces  a  perfect  colour  immediately  it  is  usi*" 
t  Is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  In  elfeet* 
1  rice  38.  6d.,  sent  by  post  for  54  stamps :  and  all 
Chemists. 


1  Sugar  Sifter!  0  3  004904  0050 
1  Sugar  Tongs.  02  6^  03003  6040 

_ I  8  4  on  2  312  11  613  19  6 

Cruet  Framea,  IHs.  6d.  to  70s. ;  Tea  and  Coffee 
Services,  708.  to  2008. ;  Comer  Dishes,  £6  15s.  the 
Set  of  Four ;  Cake  Baskets,  258.  to  50e. ;  and  every 
article  for  the  Table  as  In  Silver. 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal 

to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 
beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO  SILVERING,  by  which  process 
goods,  however  old,  can  be  re-silvered  ciiual  to 
new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

Q  LACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

lO  IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality, 
warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  .'Irdsize. 

1  Dozen  .  .£0  16  0  .£1  0  0  .£1  2  0 

1  I’air  of  Carvers  046.0  5  6.060 
Nlessrs  SLACK  liave  been  celebrated  fifty  years 
for  their  su|>crior  manufacture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

contains  the  largest  assortment,  at  the  lowest 

|)rices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from  7s.  Csl. ; 
lip  baths,  fh)m  158. ;  i>cu  baths,  138.  (id. ;  sets  of 
toilet  ware,  18s. 

SLACK’S  DISII-COVERS  in 

Britannia  Metal  and  Block-tin.  The  greatest 
variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  coininencing 
Ht  188.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  (Jueen’s  Pattern, 
288.  Silver  Pattern,  with  eleotro-plated  handles, 
498. 

SLACK’S  “  STRAND  ”  RAZOR 

^  cxrels  all  others.  Price  One  Sliilling.  Sent 
free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 

QLAC^K’S  FENDER  and  FIRE- 

I  R  O  N  W  A  R  E  H  (>  U  S  K  is  the  .MOST 
ECONOMICAI.  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  3s.  (id.  to  (is. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lus.  to  .‘lOs. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  658.  to  1208. 
Bed-room  Fire-irons,  .3s.  to  .5s.  9d. 
Drawing-room  ditto,  10s.  6d.  toOus. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  49.  Csl.  to  iios. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands.  I8s.  6d.  to  8.58. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  458.  to  958. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Tliree.  98.  (id.  to  308. 

Papier  Macht^  ditto,  3()s.  to  95s. 

Copper  Teakettles,  Os-  (id.  to  Ms.  Od. 

SLACK’S  kitchi:n  sets  of 

CIJLIN  A RY  REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  .  .  8  110 

l^argeSet  ....  24  19  0 

QLACKS  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 

kJ  LOGUE  GRATI.8,  or  sent  post  frc'e,  con¬ 
taining  upwards  of  3.50  Engravings,  and  I’rices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery, 
Slack's  Nickel  and  Elect ro-plat<‘(Y  Wares,  Table- 
Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish  witliout  j 
one. 


Hair  destroyer.-.248  High 

Holborn,  London.  -ALEX.  ROSS’S  DE¬ 
PILATORY  removes  superfluous  hair  from  the 
face,  neck,  and  anns,  without  effect  to  the  skin 
Price  .3s.  6d.,  sent  for  54  stamps.  Had  of  tU 
Chemists. 


FRAGRANT  SOAP. 

The  celebrated  “  United  Service  ”  Tablet  is  famed 
for  its  delightful  fragrance  and  beneficial  effect 
on  the  skin. 

MANUFACTURF.D  BY 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting 
Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen, 
and  others. 

•**  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 


Hair-colour  wash.- 

1^  damping  the  head  with  this  beaatifally 
perfumed  Wash,  in  two  days  the  hair  become!  iti 
original  colour,  and  remains  so  by  an  occasioiul 
using.  lOs.  6d.,  sent  for  stamps.  ALEX.  ROSS, 
248  High  Holborn,  London,  and  aU  Chemist!. 


F HAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

^1^  HIS  excellent  Family  Medicine 
-L  is  tlie  most  effective  remedy  for  indigestion, 
bilious  and  liver  complaints,  sick  headache,  loss  of 
appetite,  drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all 
disorders  of  tlie  stomacli  and  bowels ;  and  where 
.an  occasional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be 
better  adapted. 

PERSONS  OF  A  FULL  HABIT,  whoarewb- 
ject  to  headache,  giddiness,  drowsiness,  and  Bing¬ 
ing  in  the  ears,  arising  from  too  great  a  flow  ot 
blood  to  the  he^,  shoiild  never  be  without  them, 
as  many  dangerous  symptoms  will  be  entirely  car¬ 
ried  off  by  tlieir  timely  use. 

FOR  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excel¬ 
lent,  removing  all  obstructions,  headache,  depres¬ 
sion  of  spirits,  duluessof  sight,  nervous  affecuoni, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  liealtliy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors,  at  la  1^  wd 
28.  9d.  per  box,  or  obtained  through  any  Chemist. 


Specially  prepared  for  sufferers  from  Indigestion, 
Debility,  and  Pulmonary  Complaints,  is  highly 
nutritious,  easily  digested,  and  palatable,  and 
adapt(‘d  for  the  most  delicate  stomacli. 

Sold  in  tins  from  Is.  6d.  by  all  Cliemists  and 
Italian  Wareliout>emeu,  ami  by  the  Manufac¬ 
turers. 

SAVORY  and  3IOOIIE,  143  New  Bond  street, 
London,  W. 


171  LAZENBY  and  S  O  N’  S 
Fj  •  P I C  K  L  E S,  S  AUC  ES,  and  CON D I- 
MEXTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  tlie  inferior 
preparations  wliich  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  witii  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  tlie  public.— 92  Wigiuore  street,  Cavendisli 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
and  18  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 


X-L  AND  Cheer. — 3Iany  impurities  eniertne 
human  body  during  the  summer,  from  the  u****®' 
position  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  wnicn 
ofteu  taints  the  air  and  renders  the  water  noxious. 
The  grand  quality  displayed  by  the^  exocltent 
Pills  of  searcliing  out,  expelliug  all 

the  Bvotein,  constitute  them  the 
for  averting  Indigestions,  bllloM 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

— The  admirers  of  tin’s  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  tliat  each  Bottle, 
pnpared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SUN,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizabeth  Lazetiby. 


particles  from  the  system, 
best  medicine  L,.  .n 

attacks,  diarrhoea,  and  English  choler^  ui 
tlie  various  affections  of 

constantly  recurring  in  a  variable  ®**"*®**\  ,.4^ 

way’s  Pills  are  the  best,  cheapest,  and 

remedy,  since  they  can  never  act 

taken  without  benefit  if 

directi  ins  receive  only  modenite 

the  diet  be  restricted  to  plain,  wholesome,  an 

digestible  food.  _ _ 

SAUCE.— LEA  &  PERRINS* 

THE  “  WORCESTERSHIEE” 

Pronounced  by 

Sauce,”  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  g 

tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  Hal  our. 

Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRIES  SA0CB* 

rfwarf  of  IMITATI  ^  , 

PERRINS  00 

WELL.  Londoo; 
ceg  throug*"®*" 


aUININE  WINE 

A  S  SUPPLIED  to  the  SICK  and 

t\.  WOUNDED.  Tlie  many  and  expensive 
forms  in  whicli  tliis  well-known  medicine  is  ad¬ 
ministered  too  often  preclude  its  adoption  as  a 
general  tonic.  Tlie  success  wfiich  has  attended 
WATERS  S  QUININE  WINK  arises  from  its 
careful  preparation  by  the  manufacturer.  Eacli 
wine-glassful  contains  suflicient  (juinitic  to  make 
it  an  excellent  restorative  to  tlie  weak.  It  be¬ 
hoves  the  public  to  see  tliat  they  have  Wa^^ers’s 
Quinine  Wine,  for  the  result  of  Cliancery  pro¬ 
ceedings,  a  sliort  time  since,  elicited  the  fact  tliat 
one  unprincipled  imitator  did  not  use  Quinine 
in  the  manulacture  of  his  Wine.  All  grocers  sell 
Waters’s  Quinine  Wine,  at  368.  per  dozen. 

3VATKK.S  and  WILLIAMS,  Original  3Iakers, 
Worcester  I  louse,  34  Eastcheap,  Loudon.  Agents 
— E.  Lewis  and  Co,,  Worcester. 


Wm,  Younger  &  Co.’s 

INDIA  PALE  AND  EDINBURGH 
ALES 

Of  the  finest  quality,  and  in  the  highest  state  of 
perfection,  may  be  obtained  in  cask  and 

Bottle,  from  Bottlers  and  the  principal  Retailers 
in  the  Kingdom.’ 

Obierve  Signature  and  Trade  Blark  on  each  label, 
as  other  brauds  are  frequently  substituted. 

Breweries — Edinburgh.  Established  1749. 
London  Offices— Belvedere  road,  b.E. 


and  see  the  Names  of  1 
bottles 

Agents — CROSSE  and 

®  - 1 J  1.—  4..11  rkrkkxix) 


The  Medical  Profession  adopt 
MORSON’S  PRtPARATION  OF  PEPSINE 
as  the  True  Remedy.  Sold  in  Bottles  and  Boxes 
from  2s.  6d.,  by  all  Chemists  and  the 
Manufacturers, 

THOMAS  MORSON  and  SON, 

124  Southampton  row.  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 


^rom  all  respectable 
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MattRVINO.— Messrs  JAY  have 
Tvrienoed  Dresfinnkers  and  ililliners 
f^J^TnivSere,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
^ho  Mourning  bein*  required,  or  any  other 
immediate Jttouwn  ^  ^  one  can  be  deapatciied 

guddeoeinerwjg  kinffdom  on  receipt  of  letter,  or 
»”y  «I>«nse  whatever  to  the 

f“!?*fJikle«  are  market  In  plain  ttkorea,  and 
the  same  ns  if  the  Goods  were  bought 
nwney  at  the  Warehouse  in  Kegent 

**'^^*‘  taY  havinir  adopted  a  fixed  tariff,  pub- 
JSTf/uoii^  epifome  Sf  thetr  charge,  for 

dressmaking. 

a,  d. 

SilSf  '»!  Crapc  'or 

S'iScr.irf  r  * 

Maulg  Widow’s  ditto,  ••••••••  ®  ® 

SSiting  Skirt  into  Band,  with  Alpaca  ^  ^ 

2  6 

Monnting  ditto,' ditto,'*wlthout  ^  1  0 

811k  Body  Lining .  ®  ® 

Rllk  Low  Body  and  Sleeve  Lining .  5  6 

Uwn  Body  Lining  .  J  « 

Sleeve  Lining .  } 

iS^wKn  iir  i=":^  I  8* 

Petersham  Waistband,  Covered  Crape  and 

Rosette  . .  2  6 

(Wiribaldi .  0  0 

MsklDg  Low  Bodice . «  0 

Trimmings  extra. 

THE  LOaVDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
™  WAREHOUSE, 

w  249,  and  251  Regent  street,  London. 

*  ’  JAYS’. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

WIDOWS,  DAUGHTERS,  AND  EVERY 
GRADE  OF  MOURNING 

1  Isrge  assortment,  in  the  most  correct  style 
tad  best  quality,  ready  for  immediate  use,  and 
St  anpreoedent^  low  prices. 

PUGH’S, 

THE  FIRST  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE 
IN  ENGLAND. 

153  and  165  Regent  street. 

ARNAMENTS  for  the  Drawin^?- 

V/  room,  Library,  and  Dining-room,  consisting 
of  Vises,  Figures,  Groups,  Candlesticks,  Ink- 
itsads.  Obelisks,  Inlaid  Tables,  I’aper-weights, 
Witefa-ftands,  4c.,  in  Alabaster,  Marble,  Bronze, 
Derbyshire  Spar,  4o.,  can  be  had  of  J.  TENNANT, 
149  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

AflNERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY.— 

Elementary  Collections  to  facilitate  the 
"M7  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science 
mo  he  had  at  2. 5, 10.  20,  .50,  to  1.000  guineas  each, 
«  J. TENNANT.  149  Strand,  London.  W.C.  Mr 
Md^rology*  Instruction  in  Mineralogy 

JJREIDENBACH’S  NEW  SCENTS, 

lord  of  LORN  Bouquet  BRIDE  of  the 
HIGHLANDS.  “QITK.ST”  (quite  new 
Md  retistered  )MACASSARINE,  Kaly- 
dor,  Odonto.  One  Shilling. 

Unabard  street  and  157b  New  Bond  street. 

QSLER’S  crystal  glass 

^  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
chandeliers  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU, 
oderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

Rooms,  4.5  Oxford  street.  W. 

^  ®  I M  P  0  S  .S I  B  I.  E.— 

RESTORES  the 
»h«  If.  mu  hue,  no  matter  at 

‘*»«th!^th  CC).  have  at 

®***mUta  *he  most  eminent 

It  *his  wonderful 

?*®mtrai*d  ^  public  in  a  more 

price-  Sold  in 
•‘”‘1  I**-  each, 

’***ipt  of  doubs  ^'iogie  bottles  forwarded  on 
^•ptssa^^iT  ‘"P*,,.®''  Po>*t-offlce  order.— 
EC.  ^  ’  '’■i  Lpper  Thames  street,  London, 

and  CO.’S 

Jiw!*®sny  tooth  dowTJ^  greatly  supe- 

ahiteneje  *eeth  a  pearN 

}5ii*»Psru  a’  r enamel  from  decay, 

SSli*  M  1“ ‘'j.' 


HENRY  SOTHERAN  AND  CO. 

NEW,  SECOND-HAND,  AND  EXPORT  BOOKSELLERS, 

Have  always  on  Sale 

THE  BEST  LIBRARY  EDITIONS  OF  STANDARD  WORKS, 

THE  FINEST  GALLERIES  AND  COLLECTIONS  OF  ENGRAVINGS 
THE  GREAT  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY,  ’ 
WORKS  CURIOUS  FOR  THEIR  ANTIQUITY  OR  RARITY, 

BOOKS  FOR  PRESENTS  IN  THE  pHOICEST  BINDINGS. 

Catalogues  Gratis  on  application. 

GEEAT  OENTEAL  BOOK  ESTABLISHMENT,  136  STEAND,  LONDON,  ¥.0. 

ST  LAWRENCE -ON -SEA. 

“everything  is  TO  BE  FOUND  AT  THE  GRANVILLE.” 

Vide  Articles  in  ‘Punch,’  entitled  “My  Health.” 

THE  “GRAJ^VILLE  HOTEL,” 

Sitnated  on  one  of  the  most  bracing  points  of  the  South-Eastern  Coast,  is  renlete  with 
comforts  of  a  first-class  Hotel.  The  Cuisine  is  perfect,  and  the  Wines  of  the  best  vintages  BilHarHii 
Reading,  and  Ladies’  Drawing  Rooms.  Table  d’hdte  at  6.30.  Saline,  Iron,  Sulphiu'  Sea  Watiir 
Plunge,  and  Turkish  Baths  attached  to  the  Hotel,  with  experienced  attendants.  ’  ” 

Boarding  arrangements  and  terms  on  application  to  the  Manager. 

(Ramsgate  is  the  Station  on  both  lines.) 

ESTABLISHED  A.D.  1700. 

FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  with  THE  BEST  ARTICLES 


I  :::_:“E’s. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  WITH  PRICED  FURNISHING  LIST,  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE* 


DEANE’S — Celebrated  Table  Cutlery,  every 
variety  of  style  and  finish. 
DEANE’S — Electro-plated  Spoons  and  Forks, 
best  manufacture,  strongly  plated. 
DEANE’S — Electro-plated  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets, 

_  Liqueur  Stands,  Cruets,  &c. 

lEANE’S-  Dish  Covers  and  Hot-water  Dishes, 
Tin  Dish  Covers  in  sets,  from  ISs. 
LEANE’S— Papier  Mach^Tea  Trays  insets,  fVom 
21s.  New  and  elegant  Pattema 
DEANE’S  —Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns,  with 
Loysell’s  and  other  improvements. 
LEANE’S-(  ’opper  and  Brass  Goods,  Kettles, 
Stew  and  Preserving  Pans,  Ac. 
DEANE’S— Moderator  and  Rock  OH  Lamps,  a 
large  and  handsome  assortment. 
DEANE’S  —Gas  Chandeliers,  newly-designed 
patterns  in  Glass,  Bronze,  &  Ormolu. 


DEANE’S — Domestic  Baths  for  every  purpose 
Bath-rooms  fitted  complete. 

DEANE’S— Fenders  and  Fire-irons  in  modem 
and  approved  patterns. 

DEANE’S— Bedsteads  in  Iron  and  BraM,  with 
Bedding  of  superior  quality. 

DEANE’S— Register  Stoves,  improved  London- 
made  Kitcheners,  Ranges,  Ac. 

DEANE’SI — Cornices  and  Cornice-poles,  a  variety 
of  patterns,  French  and  English. 

DEANE’S— Tin  and  Japan  Goods,  Iron  Ware, 
and  Culinary  Utensils. 

DEANE’S— Turnery,  Brushes,  Mats,  Ac.,  well 
made,  strong,  and  serviceable. 

DEANE’S — Horticultural  Tools,  Lawn  Mowers, 
Garden  Rollers,  Wirework,  Ac. 

DEANE’S— Harness,  Saddles,  and  Horse  Cloth¬ 
ing,  manufactured  on  the  premises. 


A  Discount  of  5  per  cent,  for  Cash  Payments  of  £2  and  upwards. 

DEANE  &  CO.  (46  king  william  street),  LONDON  BRIDGE, 

MARRIAGE  •  TROUSSEAUX  AND  LAYETTES. 

CHRISTIAN  AND  RATHBONE, 

READY-MADE  LINEN  WAREHOUSEMEN  AND  HOSIERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY 
AND  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

32  STI^EET.  "W". 

ESTABLISHED  1792. 

MELBOURNE  MEAT  PRESERVING  COMPANY, 

ij  I  MITE  ID- 

cooked  BEEF  AND  MUTTON  IN  TINS, 

WITH  FULL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  USE. 

PRIME  QUALITIES  AND  FREE  FROM  BONE. 

SOLD  RETAIL  BY  GROCERS  AND  PROVISION  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT 

THE  KINGDOM. 

WHOLFSALB  BY 

JOHN  McCALL  and  CO.,  137  HOUNDSDITCH,  LONDON. 

DIXNEFOED’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA-  FUBE  AERATED  WATERS- 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  -pTYTafa  unTTriN  WATERS 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Maap  esia  as  the  ELLIS  o  WAlXiHo, 

best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH 

HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  ana  for 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient  GOUT,  Lithia  and  Potass, 

for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 

LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS.  CORKS  BRANDED,  "R*  ELLIS  and  SON, 

DINNEFOKD  and  CO., 

CHEMISTS  ELlIs  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London 

NEW  BOND  St.  LONDON.  «“<*  “O"*- 

and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world.  Cavendish  square. 
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SOLD. 


A  GOOD  SCBSTANTIAL  HOUSE, 

io  flrtt>nite  condition,  eonsistinj^  of  Seven 
Rooms,  Ac.  Leaee  79  years.  Ground  Rent 
£aiOt.  Within  fifteen  minutes  walk  of  HAMP* 
8TKAD  HEATH.  Fine  view  of  Highgate  from 
Bed-room  Windows;  and  there  is  an  enclosed 
field  of  several  acres  at  back.  Three  Railway 
Stations  and  'Bus  five  minutes’  walk  from  the 
floase.  The  Price,  including  Carpets,  Oil-cloth, 
Gas  Fittings  (two  Chandeliers),  also  gas  laid  on 
in  two  back  rooms  for  gas  stoves,  Safe.  Venetian 
Blinds,  and  other  Fixtures, — the  whole  in  good 
condition,— 

-£340. 

For  further  particulars  appiv  to  A.  B.,  107 
Carlton  road,  Kentish  town.  N.W. 

BRUSSELS  KID  GLOVES. 

These  excellent  and  inexpensive 

GLOVES 

art  sold  at  (he  same  rate  as  in  the  Retail  Depot  at 
Bruasels 


Price,  wifh  One  Button,  28.  4d.  per  Pair. 
Price,  with  Two  Buttons,  28.  9d.  per  Pair. 


A  Single  Pair  ns  sample  by  post  at  same  price. 

DEBENHAM  &  FREEBODY, 

WIOMOBE  STREET  AND  WELBEOK  STREET, 
LONDON. 


HOW  TO  DYE 

SILK,  WOOL,  FEATHERS,  RIB- 

ItoNS,  Ac.,  in  ten  miuutes,  without  soiling 
the  hands.  Use  Judson’s  .Simple  Dyes,  eighteen 
colours.  6d.  eacli,  with  full  instructions  supplied. 
Of  all  chemists.  The  ‘  Family  Herald,’  3rd  Sep- 
tember,  says :  ’*  A  very  slight  acquaintance  with 
Judson *8  dyes  will  render  their  application  clear 
to  all." 

Picturesque  photographs 

of  SWITZERLAND,  INDIA.  CANADA. 
ATHENS,  RO.MK,  VENICE,  PARIS  (before 
the  Revolution),  FLORENCE,  and  Photographs 
pf  all  kinds  may  be  seen  and  selected  from. 

MARION  nnd  CO.,  22  and  23  Soho  square. 

THE  STUDENT’S  HALLAM. 


Now  ready,  one  Volume,  post  8vo,  7s.  6d., 

rpHE  STUDENTS  HISTORY  of 

-L  EUROPE  during  the  3nDDLE  AGE.S. 
By  HENRY  HALLAM,  LL.D.  A  New  nnd 
Revised  Edition,  inourporating  the  Author’s  .Sup- 

Ideinentnl  '  otes  and  latest  Corrections.  Edited 
>y  WM.  SMITH,  D.C.L. 

"This  reproduction  of  Mr  Hallam’s  'Middle 
Ages  ’  has  nearly  all  his  later  corrections  Inter¬ 
woven  with  tliv  text,  and  ii  must  useful  book  is 
tlie  result  A  coiiHidernble  number  of  documents, 
genealogical  and  other  tabh‘s,  are  also  added,  and 
some  furtlier  Iii.stnrical  information  supplied  from 
works  published  since  Mr  Ilallam’s  own  latest 
edition.  Ttie  book  Is  one  for  which  we  are  much 
indebted  botti  to  editor  and  publisher.’’— Literary 
Churchman. 

In  this  edition  the  principal  notes  have  been 
Incorporated  in  the  text,  and  some  fresh  ones 
added,  the  most  important  being  the  statutes  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  the  ('oiistitutions  of 
Clarendon,  Magna  Charta,  nnd  some  other  original 
documents.  In  its  present  shape  it  will  be  very 
welcome  to  many." — Examiner. 

"  To  preimre  an  edition  of  Ilallam’s  celebrated 
work  for  the  use  of  students,  required  more  than 
ordinary  care,  so  ns  to  preserve  the  great  bulk  of 
the  original  liistory,  witli  such  emendations  as 
were  subsequently  made  by  the  author,  omitting 
merely  suen  nortions  as  he  would  himself  have 
omitted  as  redundant.  Tliis  design  has  been  exe¬ 
cut'd  with  extreme  judgment.^’— Civil  Service 
Gazette. 

•*  Dr  Win.  .‘^niltli  has  incorporated  all  the  author's 
corrections  and  additions  in  the  text  instead  of 
leaving  them  in  the  notes,  and  ho  has  succeeded  in 
producing  an  excellent  School  Ilallam,  shorter 
and  more  convenient  for  students  than  any  edition 
which  has  appeared  before."— Globe. 


Also,  nearly  ready,  uniform  with  the  above, 
post  8vo, 

The  STUDENT’S  CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  By  HENRY 
11  ALL  AM,  LL.D.  A  New  and  Revised 
Edition.  With  the  Author’s  latest  Additions 
and  Corrections.  Edited  by  WM.  SMITH, 
D.C.L. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


13  Great  Marlborough  street.  -I-v  •xiry 

HTJEST  &  BLACKETT’S  ^  ^  E  L  s 

NEW  WORKS.  PApm  .AD  A  ^ 


LIFE  and  ADVERTintES  of  COXTRT 

BEUGMOT,  Minister  of  State  under 
Napoleoo  I.  Edited,  from  the  French,  by 
CflARLOTTE  M.  YONGE,  Author  of  ‘The 
Heir  of  Reddy ffe,’  Ac.  2  vols.,  8vo,  308. 

*‘  Tills  book  is  very  interesting.  The  author  of 
‘  Tlie  Heir  of  Redclyffe  ’  has  done  another  service 
to  English  readers  by  giving  us  these  two  hand¬ 
some  volumes,  which  are  full  of  the  sort  of  history 
tliat  is  more  romantic  than  romance,  and  which 
throw  a  flood  of  light  on  persons  and  things 
whose  memory  the  world  can  never  let  die." — 
Standard. 

LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  WILLIAM 

BEWICK  the  ARTIST.  Edited  by  THOMAS 
LANDSEER,  A.K.A.  2  vols.,  large  post, 
with  Portrait,  248. 

**  The  interest  for  general  readers  of  this  ‘  Life 
and  Letters’  Is  derived  almost  entirely  from 
anecdotes  of  men  of  mark  with  whom  the  artist 
associated,  and  of  which  it  contains  a  very  large 
and  amusing  store." — Athenaeum. 

TURKISH  HAREMS  and  CIRCAS¬ 
SIAN  HOMES.  By  Mrs  HAKVEY,  of 
Ickwell  Bury.  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  158. 

"  Mrs  Harvey’s  book  gives  us  an  account  of  one 
of  the  mo.st  delightful  and  romantic  voyages  that 
ever  was  made." — Times. 

THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

SaUIRE  ARDEN.  By  Mrs  Oliphant, 

Author  of  ‘  Salem  Chapel,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

"  Mrs  Oliphant’s  now  book  will  not  diminish 
her  already  established  reputation.  It  possesses 
most  of  the  chan ct eristics  of  a  successful  novel. 
The  plot  is  interesting  and  well  managed,  the 
scene  well  laid,  and  the  characters  various  and 
forcildy  described  ” — Athenaeum. 

"  Mrs  Oliphant  has  a  place  of  her  own  among 
the  best  novelists  of  the  d^.  She  keeps  up  the 
reader’s  interest  from  the  first  page  to  the  last. 

‘  Squire  Arden  ’  is  very  clever.”— Examiner. 

MALVINA.  By  H.  Sutherland 

EDWARDS.  3  vols. 

"  One  of  the  best  and  most  attractive  novels  of 
the  season.  Its  interest,  its  story,  and  its  treat¬ 
ment  are  all  good." — Sunday  Times. 

SUN  and  SHADE.  By  the  Author 

of  ‘  Ursula’s  Love  Story.’  3  vols. 

ARTISTE.  By  Maria  M.  Grant. 

"The  Interest  in  the  hero  and  heroine  is  cleverly 
sustained.  The  strength  of  the  book  lies  in  the 
analysis  of  character.^’ — Athenaeum. 

"A  pleasant  and  most  interestuig  work.” — 
Messenger. 

RESTORED.  By  the  Author  of 

‘  Son  and  Heir.’  3  vols. 

"An  exceptionally  good  novel.  It  will  be 
widely  read.’ —Post. 

JAMES  GORDON’S  WIFE.  3  vola. 

"  An  interesting  novel  pleasantly  written,  re¬ 
fined  in  tone,  and  easy  in  style.’’ — Globe. 

The  NEXT  GENER\TION.  By 

JOHN  FRANCIS  MAGUIRE,  M.P.  SECOND 
Edition.  3  vols. 

"  A  capital  novel." — Post. 

The  HOUSE  of  PERCtVAL.  By 

the  Rev.  JOHN  C.  BOY’CE,  M.A.,  Oxon. 

[August  11. 

CHEAP  EDITION  of  A  BRAVE 

LADY.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  John  Halifax.’ 
Forming  the  New  Volume  of  "  Hurst  and 
Blackett’s  Standard  Library."  Price  58., 
bound  and  illustrated. 


TO  CAPITALISTS. 

Dividends  10  to  20  per  Cent,  on  Outlay. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRC  [ILAE. 

AUGUST  Number  Ready. — 12  pages.  Post  Free 
Contains  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign 
Railways,  Debentures,  Insurance,  Gas,  Dock, 
Telegraphs,  Banks,  Water  Works,  Mines, 
Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  &c. 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Circular  a  safe,  valuable, 
reliable  Guide. 

Messrs  SHARP  and  CO.,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers, 
3:1  Poultry,  London  (Established  1852). 
Bankers :  London  and  Westminster,  Loth- 
bury,  E.C. 


POPULAR  AUTHORS. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  ‘OniD*- 
CHARLES  READE’S  NEW  NOVEI 

A  terrible  TEMPTATrmv 

By  CHARLES  READE.  3  voU. 

[This  day. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  TITP  AiTTn/vn 
•AUNT  MARGAEKtI  TKOUBLE  •*”' 

ANNE  FURNESS.  BvtliBAnH, 

of  •  Auot  Margaret-.  TrouWey  S®„r‘'’'”' 

_  [This  day.  . 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  nv 
‘THE  GLADIATORS/ 

SARCHEDON :  a  Legend  of  the 

Great  Queen.  By  G.  J  WHYTR  wpt 
VILLE,  Author  of  ‘  TheGladiatoS/ 

[Ready. 

MAYNE  REID’S  NEW  NOVEL 

The  LONE  RANCHE.  By  Caotain 

MAYNE  KEID.  2  vols.  ^  f 

FOR  VERY  LIFE:  a  Novel.  By 

HAMILTON  MARSHALL.  2  vols.  '' 

[Thig  day. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETT. 

History  of  the  reformation 

In  the  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY.  BvJ 
MERLE  D’AUBIGNE.  D.D.  A NcwTraiuIatioD, 
containing  theAuthor’sLatestlmprovementAwlth 
Twelve  Engravings  on  Steel,  after  P.  A.  Labou- 
chere,  and  Two  Hundred  Illustrations  on  Wood 
including  Portraits  of  the  most  eminent  Re¬ 
formers.  Koval  4to.  218.,  handsomely  boand, 
bevelled  boards,  gilt  edged.  [Just  out. 

HOURS  of  CHRISTIAN  DEVOTION. 
Translated  from  the  Gorman  of  Dr  THO- 
LUCK.  Preface  by  Rev.  HORATIUS 
BONAR.  Fcap.  8vo,  38.,  boards. 

HANDBOOK  to  the  GRAMMAR  of  the 
GREEK  TESTAMENT.  Together  with  s 
complete  Vocabulary,  and  au  Examination 
of  the  chief  New  Testament  Synouj^. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Examples  and  Com¬ 
ments.  8vo,  7s.  6d.,  boards. 

The  MIDNIGHT  SKY:  Familiar  Notes 
on  the  Stars  and  Planets.  With  Thirty-two 
Star  Maps,  and  numerous  other  Illastrationi. 
By  EDWIN  DUNKIN,  of  the  Royal  Obser¬ 
vatory,  and  F.  R.  A.S.  Imperial  8vo,  7s.  6d., 
boards  ;  Os.  extra,  gilt  edges. 
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